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THE JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 


NE of the advantages of a school located in a rural com- 
munity lies in the abundance of nature material near at 
hand. Sprays of grapes may be obtained freely in surrounding 
vineyards, or from wild vines along the roadside. Branches 
of apples, pears and quinces are contributed generously from 
orchards. Gardens supply beets, turnips, egg-plants and squashes 
in the fall, and radish and strawberry plants in the spring; while 
the cornfield makes its offering of stately stalks, and of brilliant 
masses of color in pumpkins, with their lush stems and foliage. 
A walk or drive into the country yields rich returns in bril- 
liant flowers, berries and foliage, as well as renewed energy and 
buoyancy. The owners of home gardens share with the school 
their masses of nasturtiums, salvia and zinnias; and even the 
poultry yard is levied upon by enthusiastic children in their zeal 
for subjects for life drawing. Indeed, one ambitious pupil in 
a seventh grade entered her class-room just before Thanksgiving 
with a live turkey flung over her shoulder, a la John Alden. Its 
every attitude, in the spirited sketches which followed, was a 
silent protest against such an indignity. With the first note 
of the song-sparrow spring is ushered in, with the bursting buds 
of the pussy-willow, and later, the horse-chestnut, as evidence. 
Then come tulips and daffodils in the gardens, dandelions on 
the green sward, and in wood and marshy stream grow the 
marsh-marigolds, trilliums and Jack-in-the-pulpit. 
Later the fleur-de-lis makes its appearance, and, upon the 
mountains, wild azalia, dogwood and the lady-slipper are found. 
The changing panorama of the seasons is spread out before 
the students from month to month. Trees are studied from 
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class-room windows or out-of-doors; sunsets noted, and repro- 
duced. The characteristics of seasonal changes, are delineated—- 
sometimes with their accompanying sports, as nutting, rowing, 
sliding, snow-shoeing, skeeing and picnicking. 

It is but natural, that in a school with such an environment, 
drawing and painting from nature, and decorative and conven- 
tional arrangements of nature motives, should be emphasized, 
and an effort made to help students to more fully appreciate and 
enjoy their surroundings. 

Last spring, in our High School and Normal classes the 
Jack-in-the-pulpit proved an especially interesting subject for 
study. 

Fresh, vigorous specimens were gathered and brought in 
by students driving in from neighboring farms. 

First the characteristics of growth were studied—-the closely 
rolled and sheathed leaves of the young, tender plants—-the 
nearly vertical direction of the stalks, in their determined effort 
to push upward. Then their gradual expansion into free, graceful 
curves as the plant matures, and the floating movement of the 
leaves, upheld no less by the air, seemingly, than by their stalks. 

The unique form of its spadix, and its peculiar markings in 
contrast with the simplicity and breadth of leaf were noted, and 
the interesting sheath-like structure of the stalk. 

In some cases, preliminary pencil sketches were made, in 
order to get the feeling of the sweep and flow of line—-the instructor 
sketching freely at the board. But when water-color sketches 
were attempted, the work was absolutely free and direct. Some- 
times wet paper was used, at other times, dry. Several sketches 
in color by the instructor, and a charming Japanese print in dark 
and light, were placed before the class when needed. 

Another exercise, with students who had previously done 
work in water-color, consisted of charcoal tone studies from the 
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natural sprays. Here especial attention was given to composition 
within a definite space, and to careful arrangement of darks and 
lights—-this being a higher form of expression than the merely 
pictorial, because a conscious effort to compose in terms of art. 

We found it somewhat difficult to keep the treatment as 
broad and simple as desired, due possibly in some degree to the 











fact that so much of the charm of the plant lies in its markings 
and venation.* 

Finally, with still another class of students, a decorative 
arrangement from the Jack was composed and executed in color. 
The method used was as follows: 

Several large, outline drawings of parts of the plant were made 
by the instructor——first lightly in pencil, then strengthened in crayon. 


*Doubtless the tulip or fleur-de-lis would prove a simpler motive for charcoal tone 
studies 
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After designing an enclosing space, the student made within 
it a decorative arrangement from these motives. 

As soon as the composition was satisfactory a color scheme 
was decided upon, preferably in complementaries. The color 
was laid on bright and strong, then “scrubbed down” with a 
bristle brush, to give depth, richness and harmony. When 
necessary, color was applied a second time, more delicately than 
at first. The design was then trimmed and mounted upon a 
hue chosen to enhance its effect. 

By thus keeping to one motive in several classes, but varying 
its use and treatment in each, a common interest developed and 
was sustained, each class gaining by sharing the experience of 
the others. 


STELLA SKINNER 
State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


The higher use of the material world 
is to furnish us types or pictures to 
express the thoughts of the mind. 
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THE Editor of The School Arts Book was 
so much interested in the Art History Note 
HISTORY | Books of the New York Normal College 
High School that he asked me to tell how 
OF the results are secured. This I will try to 
ue do as briefly as possible. 
© The art of a country is not studied by 
ea itself, but the conditions which influenced 
its production are also touched upon. This 
ART part of the Drawing Course is called the 
une History of Art and Civilization. The sub- 
ject is divided as follows: 1st term, Primi- 
tive Art; 2nd term, Egyptian Art; 3rd term, 
Greek Art; 4th term, Roman Art; 5th term, Byzantine Art; 6th 
term, Saracenic Art; 7th term, Gothic Art; 8th term, Renaissance. 
It is necessary to plan the work so as to enable the student 
to gain the greatest amount of information (pleasure and interest 
always being understood) in the short time allowed. This is 
two periods a week in the first and second years, and one period 
a week in the third and fourth years. In order to be sure that 
each student is taking an active part, class-room work is supple- 
mented by illustrated note books. The following plan of work for 
the first term is representative of the other grades with the excep- 
tion that in the last two years more work has to be done at home. 
In the first term, Primitive Art is studied. One lesson is 
devoted to general directions for the making of the note books; 
required divisions, sub-divisions, etc. Emphasis is laid on clear, 
logical arrangement, use of margins, and on headings of divisions 
and sub-divisions being either written in red ink or underlined. 
Above all, short descriptive sentences are asked for and composition 
form is not to be used. 
The earliest dwellings (trees, caves, etc.), methods of cooking 
food, etc., are talked over. The discussion, for example, of the 
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origin of fire, its power as a social center maker, always seems 
to be of interest to the pupils, as are the primitive tools suggested 
by man’s arms, hands, etc. The classes are encouraged to ask 
questions and to volunteer information. Subjects for investiga- 
tion to be reported on by the next lesson are suggested. As we 
are not allowed to require home work in the first and second 
years this must be a voluntary offering. In the majority of cases 
it is gladly given. Dictation is used only as a last resort when 
time is limited, and it is that, or nothing. We find it dulls the 
interest and that the majority prefer to find things out for 
themselves. 

The second lesson is used chiefly for drawing, from the 
hektograph copies, implements, etc., belonging to the age studied 
previously. Lessons alternate in this way, first study of a period, 
then drawing and painting the illustrations for the note books. 
The Drawing Department has a small but good collection of 
Indian baskets. The examination of them with explanation 
of their uses, and the significance and origin of their ornament 
is a part of the work. The girls show their interest by bringing 
pottery, illustrations, and articles from the papers. Besides the 
illustrations made in class for the note books, blue prints, Perry 
pictures, etc., are used. The written part may be entirely from 
notes taken in class, or may be supplemented by outside reading. 
The copying in ink is done at home. 

The covers are class-room work. They are planned in one 
lesson on trial paper, then drawn and painted on the colored paper, 
this taking in all about three lessons. These are counted in the 
composition work. Here has been found a practical way to 
accustom the pupils to the use of the drawing kit (T square, etc.) 
and as far as possible the printing is done with mechanical aids. 
The Prang books and Poore letter cards have proved valuable 
helps in the lettering. The cover makes a fine problem in spacing, 
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as the choice of the decoration is a good lesson in fitness to the 
purpose. As three or four teachers may have work in the same 
grade the details of the work may vary, which is desirable. One 
prefers to have the illustrations inserted in the text, another 
wishes them on separate pages, etc. 

We are anxious to improve our present methods and have 
several plans in mind. One is to supply each student during 
the lesson with a set of blue prints representative of the period 
being studied. These are especially for the upper grades where 
the time is short. They are to be used this term for the 
first time. 

Another project is to have reference books in the hands of 
the students during the lessons. Topics can be looked up, methods 
of using the books taught, etc. This cannot be realized at present. 

We have the advantage of a library in the building where 
authorities may be consulted. Reference books have also been 
placed in some of the class rooms.* 


*Reference Books on the History of Art. 
PREHISTORIC PERIODS 

The Antiquity of Man. Lyell. 
The Story of Primitive Man. Clodd 
Excursions of an Evolutionist. Fiske 
Custom and Myth. Lang 
History of Religion, Part I. Menzies. 
Dawn of Art in the Ancient World. Conway. 
Beginnings of Art. Grosse. 
Evolution of Decorative Art. Balfour 
Evolution in Art. Haddon. 
Antiquity of Man. Duckner. 


GENERAL WORKS. 


History of Sculpture. Marqguand & Frothingham. 
History of Architecture. Hamlin. 

History of Painting Van Dyke 

History of Architecture. Fletcher 

European Architecture. Sturgis 

The World's Painters. Hoyt 

History of Art. Wiliam H. Goodyear 
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Treasures of Ornament. Dolmetsch. 
For Cotor, { Grammar of Ornament. Owen Jones. 
Polychromatic Ornament. Racinet 
A Handbook of Architectural Styles. A. Rosengarten 
Historic Ornament. James Ward 
Principles of Ornament. James Ward 
Industrial Arts and Crafts. James Ward 
A Manual of the Historical Development of Art Zer ffi 
Anatomy of Patterns. Lewis Day 
Planning of Ornament Lewis Day 
Nature in Ornament. Lewis Day 
Decoration. F. S. Jackson 
Analysis of Ornament. R. N. Wornum 
Birth and Development of Ornament. Hulme 
Practical Art Book Wheatley & Delennont 
Handbook of Ornament V ever 


IN COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
Wonders of Art, Archaeology and Architecture. From French of M. Lefevre 
by R. Donald 
History of Ancient Art Dr. Franz von Reber 
A Short History of Art Francia C. Turner 
A Short History of Art. Julia B. DeForrest 
Principles of Art Van Dyke 
History of Art. Lubke. 2 vols 
History of Architecture Fergussor 3 vols 
Concise Glossary of Architecture. Parker 
Introduction to Gothic Architecture. Parker 
Mediaeval Architecture. Gilbert Scott 
The Habitations of Man in All Ages. Vivllet-le-Duc 
Outlines of Historic Ornament Edited by Redgrave 
Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. Prime 
Potters, their Arts and Crafts. Sparks & Gandy 


ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA, ete 

Ancient Empires of the East. Sayce 

History of Religions, Parts II and III. Menzies 

Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. Maspero 

Egyptian Archaeology. Maspero 

History of Ancient Art: In Chaldea, Assyria, Lydia, Phrygia, Judea, Phoenicia, 
Persia, etc. Perrot & Chipiez 

Egyptian Decorative Art. Flinders Petrie 

Ten Years Digging in Egypt. Flinders Petrie 

Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History. Auguste Mariette 

Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. Wilkinson. 5 vols 

The Grammar of the Lotus. Goodyear. 

A Thousand Miles up the Nile. Edwards. 
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GREECE 
Short History of Greece. Botsford 
A Survey of Greek Civilization. Mahaffy. 
Studies in the Greek Poets. Symonds 
Ancient Classics for English Readers, especially Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles 
Euripides and Hesiod. 
Mycenean Art. Perrot & Chipiez. 
A History of Greek Art. Tarbell. 
Handbook of Greek Sculpture. Gardner 
History of Greek Sculpture. Collognon 
Mythology in connection with Greek Art. Collignon 
History of Religion. Part IV. Menzies 
Greek Studies. Pater 
The Art of Phidias W aldatein 
Greek Art Hoppin. 


ROME, 


History of Rome. Creighton. 

The Archaeology of Rome. Parker 

Pagan and Christian Rome. Lanciani 

Roman Art in the Light of Recent Discoveries. Lanciani 
Roman and Mediaeval Art. Coodyear 

History of Religion, Chapter X VII Menzies 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Introduction to the Middle Ages. Emerton. 

History of Christian Art. Lindsay. 

Byzantine Architecture. Terier & Pullan 

A History of Architecture in Italy from the Age of Constantine to the Dawn of 
the Renaissance. Cummings 

Gothie Architecture. Charles H. Moore. 

Western Civilization. Cunningham. 

The Inquisition. Henry T. Lee. 

Christian Symbols and Stories of the Saints. Clement (A. M.) 


THE RENAISSANCE. 
The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. Burckhardt 
History of the Italian Republics. Sismondi. 
The Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arts. Symonds 
Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy. Anderson 
Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance. Freeman 
Florentine Painters of the Renaissance. Berenson 
Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. Berenson 
Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance. Berenson 
Vasari's Lives of the Painters, edited by E. H. & E. W. Blashfield 
(Contains complete bibliography of the Renaissance 
Renaissance Studies. Pater. 
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Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Maurice Hewlett 
Euphorion. Vernon Lee. 


ART THEORY. 
The Fine Arts. Baldwin Brown. ’ 
The Philosophy of the Beautiful. Knight 
The Sense of Beauty. Santayana, 
Essays by Taine, Symonds, Pater, Waldstein, Hoppin, Poynter, Lafarge, et« 





The aim of this study is to cultivate a love of the beautiful. 
It is a delight for students to discover that though they may not 
be gifted with the power of expression, the joy of appreciation 
may be fully theirs. 


CHRISTINE W. REID 


New York Normal College High School 
New York City 


— 


The poet knows the missing 
link by the joy it gives him. 























STUDIES IN LINE 


Ill) THE CURVE OF GRACE 


THE curve of grace, the reversed curve, 
Hogarth’s line of beauty, will be considered here. 
In this the line turns at either end in opposition. 
There is, however, all the difference between 
refinement and banality in the degree of this 
curvature: here, as in the curve of force, perfec- 
tion lies in purity of line, made by skilful varia- 
tion in proportion. Note the care- 
ful spacing of parts in a, in 
distinction to b. 

As the first sturdy spring growths, 
pushing up to the light, embody 
the curve of force, so this more 
generous curvature finds its counterpart in the 
richer development of the opened flower and 
spreading leaf. Study the outline of the wild 
rose petal, the leaf of the lilac and violet to see 
the curve of grace. 

This beautiful curve, developed in its course 
from Egypt to Greece, reached there its zenith; 
debased by Rome, it re-appears in perfection in 
the delicate tracery of Renaissance design, as 
exemplified in the initial illustration. 

Plate III shows this curve in the decoration of 
the temple of Karnak; in plate IV are given 
other examples of the collection of Pompeian 
domestic utensils spoken of in an earlier paper. 
Plate V, in the pose of the figure as well as in its 
swirling draperies, shows the possibilities of this 
vigorous curve. And yet such lines may fall 
into perfect repose, as in the drawing by Raphael, 
plate VI, or suggest subtlety of action, plate VII. 




































STUDIES IN LINE MUZZEY 





Of all formative lines, it is at once the most useful and the most 
suggestive. The sumptuous East elaborates this curve in painted, 
carved and woven decoration: plate VIII gives us hints for 
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embroidery and stained glass; plate IX, a glimpse of one of the 
most exquisite buildings in the world, the Taj Mahal. 
| Gothic design overflows with the curve of grace, especially 
in its latter period when inventive faculty was at its height; 
see its influence in the carven stone and wood of plates X and XI. 
| Artistic effort created the plastic line of the vases in plate 
XII; nature, the soft curves of the doves in plate XIII. 


ALICE B. MUZZEY 
The Horton Studios, Buffalo, New York 
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PAPER KNIVES AND LETTER OPENERS 


BOOKS and magazines often come from the press 
with leaves uncut; to the first reader of these a paper 
knife is most useful. To one who wishes to open a 
letter in good form a letter opener is a necessity. The 
making of an object that will answer one or the other 
of these purposes is an interesting problem in copper 
work, 

In working out such a problem the design is the 
first thing to be considered. If the exercise is to be 
given a 7th or 8th grade class, let it be very simple, 
reserving designs by any means difficult to execute for 
the more mature experience of the High School pupil. 

In taking up the design part of this problem with 
a class, it is well to have a short, informal talk about 
paper knives, discussing their use, shape, and decora- 
tion, and to have several paper knives at hand to 
illustrate the good and bad points. 

As the knife is to be used to cut paper and paper 
that has been folded, it must have a blade with a 
fairly sharp edge, and as the shape of the blade is limited to a 
very few consistent outlines, the handle is the part of the knife 
to receive whatever character or interest we choose to give it. 
The handle should be so shaped that it will be comfortable to the 
hand when grasped. Sharp edges and irreguiarities in outline 
should be avoided and it should be proportioned in such a way 
that it will hang right. 

There are several ways in which the decoration of the handle 
may be executed, so that the kind to be employed must be decided 
at first. It may be pierced, enameled, embossed, etched, inlaid 
or carved. But two kinds of decoration will be considered in 
this article, piercing and enameling. Whatever kind of decoration 
is to be used it should be kept in mind and thought out at the 
same time the outline of the handle is designed, so that some 
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relation will be felt between the two, having the decorative unit 
re-echo the outline of the handle of the knife. The design may 
or may not be symmetrical. 

After talking the subject over for a few minutes and after 
everybody has a general understanding of the principle to be 
kept in mind while designing, give each pupil a piece of paper, 


LTA 


PO me 


ziti 


A. | First trials. Forms to be avoided 
B. Modified forms. » 

C. Same outline, unit modified 

D. Outline modified, same unit 

E. A variety of good forms. 








Second year High School problem, East Boston High School 
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a pencil and a pair of scissors. Have him fold the paper on a 
straight line which is to be treated as the centre line of the design, 
for the first design is to be symmetrical. Sketch on one side 
of the centre line, the outline of the shape of the knife and, while 
the paper is folded, cut to the outline sketched. When opened 
this gives the pattern for the knife. Several of the first trials 
will be like those at Fig. A, but by having each pupil make a 


FIG. H Ns 


number of such trials, endeavoring to improve and refine each 
one, satisfactory results will be secured. 

After a fairly good design has been worked out in this way 
by each member of the class, the work may then be taken up 
as a problem in manual training. 

The making of the knife should be demonstrated step by 
step before the class and the pupils should be required to make 
such notes as they may need for reference. The simplest method 
is to cut the metal about one-third longer than the actual length 
of the knife, and bend over this additional length to form a handle 
after the metal has been cut or sawed according to the design 
and the blade part has been filed to an edge. A rivet, shaped in 
keeping with the rest of the design, is used to hold the handle 
in place; this also adds interest to the knife. Eighteen gauge 
metal is a good thickness for this form, Fig. F. Another way 
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is to take thicker metal, about fourteen gauge, and leave it per- 
fectly flat as at Fig.G. If it is felt that this method is not practical 
because of difficulty in lifting the knife from the table, a slight 
bend can be made in the handle as at Fig. H. 

After choosing the thickness of the metal suitable for the 
knife, we then decide on the kind of a surface we want the metal 
to have. It comes from the rolling mill with a perfectly smooth, 
monotonous surface. Interest may be added to the surface by 
going over the piece of metal with a hammer having a smooth 
domed surface and so covering it with little marks or faucets. 
These marks may be varied according to the size of the pein of 
the hammer used. After this process the design is transferred 
by laying upon the metal the pattern that has already been made 
and drawing around it with a pencil or scratch awl. The design 
may be transferred by means of carbon paper if a pattern has 
not been made. The outline of the knife is first worked into 
shape and the cutting edges filed to an edge. The cutting edges 
may be leveled from the upper side of the blade and the under 
side left flat or a little may be filed from both upper and under sides. 

The pierced decoration is obtained by making such cuttings 
or openings through the handle as the design may call for and 
is done with the saw. The file is used to finish all untrue edges. 

If the handle is to be enameled, a satisfactory way of applying 
it is to cut away the design or decorative unit with the engraving 
tool making channels about ,", of an inch deep in which to place 
the enamel. For convenience in holding the knife while the 
cutting is being done, it is fastened to a piece of wood that has 
been partly covered with warm pitch composition. While the 
composition is still warm the knife is laid on and after it has 
become perfectly hard or cold it is ready to work on. The handle 
of the engraving tool is held in the palm of the hand, and the 
thumb, placed within an inch of the point, serves as a guide while 
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cutting. By wriggling the tool a little from one side to the other, 
greater progress is possible. After the design has been cut to 
a uniform depth and all edges kept smooth, the knife is taken 
from the pitch block by warming it a little. After lifting it from 
the block a little kerosene on a cloth will remove any pitch that 
may be on the back of the knife. After this has been done it 
is next dipped in a nitric acid solution to thoroughly clean all 
parts that are to receive the enamel. The enamel is then ground* 
and applied, while moist, with a soft hair brush. If transparent 
enamel is to be used, a thin coating of flux must be applied and 
fired first. 

Excellent results have been obtained by using opaque enamel 
which can be applied in less time and with fewer chances of 
failure than with the transparent enamel. The channels are 
filled and well rounded above the surface of the metal to allow 
for the settling which takes place when it is fired. To fire the 
enamel place the knife on a tripod or a piece of wire netting 
held in some way to serve the purpose of a tripod and apply the 
heat from the under side by means of a blow-pipe. The heat 
should be very slowly applied at first until all the moisture has 
evaporated from the enamel. When the enamel is perfectly 
dry the flame is applied more directly and held there until the 
enamel is fused. By watching the enamel during the firing 
process it will be noticed that the enamel turns dark before it 
begins to melt or fuse. When the enamel melts so that a glaze 
is seen all over it, you may know that it has been fired long enough. 
It is then allowed to cool very slowly. When cool, if we find 
that the enamel in some places has settled below the surface of 
the metal, more enamel is applied and fired as before. After 
the enamel is satisfactorily applied and fired and the knife cooled 
off, take a coarse file and file the enamel down until it comes to 


*It is assumed that readers of this article have had some experience in using ename| 
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the surface of the metal. A Scotch stone and water are used 
to finish the surface. This process leaves the enamel dull, which 
in many cases is very satisfactory, harmonizing with the color 
of the copper beautifully, but if it is desired to have the enamel 
glazed, a second firing is necessary. After it comes from the 
fire it is covered with black flakes or copper oxide which must 
be removed. To do this it is boiled in a solution of sulphuric 
acid and water. It is then washed in clean water and dried. 

As the firing process leaves the knife very soft, it must be 
hardened again, and this is done by going over the surface of 
the blade very lightly with a flat-faced hammer. 

If instead of allowing the copper to darken naturally, it is 
desired to give it some other color, this is now done: Dipping 
it in a solution of liver of sulphur makes it very dark; rubbing 
it a little with dry powdered pumice, allowing the color of the 
copper to appear here and there, sometimes adds to the attractive- 
ness of it. 


AUGUSTUS F. ROSE 


East Boston High School 
Massachusetts 


The world belongs to the energetic 
man. His will gives him new eyes. 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 


JUNE 


ROMOTION DAY is rapidly approaching. What a comfort 

it is to know that if we do our. best we shall be promoted 
anyhow, school officials codperating or not. He who does a 
little piece of work well, is promoted to a position where he can 
do a bigger piece of work better, by the operation of unchanging 
laws written in the very constitution of his body. All the good 
work we have done the past school year will help us now as we 
make our final object of beauty, our masterpiece. 


KINDERGARTEN 


“Come out in the garden 
The dear sunny garden, 
Oh, hasten my comrades, 
The plants need our care. 
We'll lovingly tend them, 
And give them cool water, 
That each tender blossom 
May drink and grow fair.” 


Each month has, in its turn, furnished ample material 
for interesting work with pencil and brush. June holds 
more than enough to warrant a creditable climax to the year’s 
work. 


Heretofore we have depended largely upon whatever Nature furnished 
as a basis for the childrens’ observation and representation; why not now 
help them to realize the joy and satisfaction of having Nature serve them. 
Let them, with their individual gardens, do their part toward making the school 
yard a place of beauty. Their interest is aroused when the soil has been turned; 
responsibility begins when they take possession of a particular part; pride mani- 
fests itself in the shape and general appearance of the bed; judgment must 
be exercised in selecting the seed; faith coupled with wonder drops and covers 
the seed; patience and curiosity are at a variance until the tender shoots are 
discovered; everlasting vigilance keeps out the weeds; love fosters the daily 
growth; unbounded joy greets the first bud and genuine satisfaction the full- 
blown blossom which must be picked for mother. 
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It is needless to say that the product of their own gardens is welcomed 
with far greater pleasure than anything outside as desirable material for the 
lessons with pencil and brush. 

The outline should be drawn for the younger children. 
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The older children should work from the 
object, Group 1, and discover new units for 
designing on the dotted paper, Nos. XV. and 
XVI. 

Suggestions for outline sewing are given 
in Plate II. 

For work with the clay, a watering can 
or flowers on placques are appropriate. 

During the month the children are busy 
putting their work into books to be taken 
home. They enjoy exceedingly making such 
decorated covers as those shown in Plate III. 
The outlines were drawn for the younger 
children. A, B, and C were for books con- 
taining sewing cards. White crayon was 
used for filling in. 

D was for books of painting. Book covers 
made by older children for their paintings 
from the object are shown at E, F, and G. 

It is safe to say that the attempts at 
picture-making have produced more far- 
reaching results than any one thing done 
with pencil or brush during the year. 

We have planned to make these bits of 
color such as to be worthy of filling the place 
in the home that the children believe they 
should be honored with. 

In Plate IV, A and B were done by the 
younger children; C and D by the older 
children. 


With drawing, as with all subjects, our desire for the children should be 
the same as for ourselves, namely: 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before.” 
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PRIMARY 


Design in the primary grades can hold but a secondary 
place even at the year’s end. The study of flowers should 
be continued as the course in Nature and Language requires, 


os AE 





with the emphasis now on color, now on drawing, as the 
teacher thinks best, and the particular object of study sug- 
gests. If the plan given in the Outline for May has 
been followed, the drawings by pupils in a given grade are 
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of uniform size, and the work of the last weeks will be as 
follows: 


FIRST YEAR. Make an envelope to hold the drawings 
of spring flowers. 


This may mean merely the decoration of an envelope furnished by the 
teacher. The first envelope, Plate A, shows a good model. Draw a line a 
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quarter inch from the edge, on each side to form a border. Draw the oblong 
for the stamp. Let each pupil draw within it the face view of the flower he 
likes best, and print its name below. Color the margin and the ground of the 
stamp some color appropriate to the flower, perhaps the green of its leaves. 
Let each pupil properly address the envelope to himself. 


SECOND YEAR. (U). Make an envelope to hold the 
drawings from spring growths. 
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In this grade stock envelopes may be used if necessary, the drawing sheets 
being trimmed to fit. The long envelope, Plate A, will serve as a model. All 
the pupils may lay out the panels as indicated, but each will select his own 
favorite plant for the end panel, and each will select his own color, the group 
of tones being composed of one color modified with white, black, or gray. 


THIRD YEAR. Make a portfolio to hold drawings from 
leaves and flowers. 


The little portfolio shown on Plate A, will do as a model. It should be 
made to fit the drawings. In the plate it is shown open, to show the construc- 
tion, and the outside of the flap is shown with a simple design upon it, based 
on the dandelion. Each pupil should choose his own decorative element. 
The whole should exhibit tones of one color. 


GRAMMAR 


Following the plan given in the April Outline and elaborated 
in the Outline for May, one beautiful object is to be completed 
this month in each grade, as follows: 


FOURTH YEAR. (U). Make a portfolio to hold drawing 
papers, the covers decorated in an all-over pattern. 


The simplest portfolio for children to make is that illustrated at A. It 
may easily be made large size, by fourth grade children, and the outside surfaces 
decorated with a stamped design. The order of procedure is as follows: 

(a.) From the drawings already made, determine the size required. 
Select the colored paper and make the fiat. 

(b.) Decide upon the design to be stamped upon it; mix the proper color 
for stamping it; place the flat face down on a large sheet of blotting paper or 
several thicknesses of newspaper, and stamp the pattern. 

(c.) Fold the flat into shape and paste it. 

But some children are ambitious (not to mention some teachers) and such 
often wish to make a “‘real portfolio.” Such a portfolio may be made as follows: 

(a.) Decide upon the size and thickness of portfolio required, and get 
out the two pieces of pasteboard for the covers. Place these on a sheet of 
tough but rather thin manila paper, as far apart as the thickness of the pack 
of sheets to be enclosed requires, and then cut the paper one inch larger all 
around than the total area of the covers. Cut off the corners of the paper so 
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that the corners of the portfolio will finish well in the pasting. Cover the 
entire inner surface of the paper with paste, place the pasteboards in position, 
and fold over the upper and lower laps, then the laps at left and right. Turn 
the portfolio over, inside downward, and rub down the paper to make it adhere 
everywhere to the pasteboard. 

(b.) Select the colored paper to be used for the cover paper; get out a 
sheet of the right size to cover the portfolio, just as before, but a little larger; 
place the portfolio upon this sheet and fold the sheet about it, creasing the 

















folds sufficiently to show, when the sheet is opened flat, just where all the 
edges and the back or hinge come. 

(c.) Having determined the stamped design and the color to be used 
(a hue analogous to that of the paper), stamp the design. Several good stamped 
design are shown on Plate B. 

The portfolio upon this plate was made by Winnie Oliver, of Calumet, 
Mich.; the first stamped design at the left by Elsie Kilburn, Randolph, Vt.; 
the second at the left by Myron Rogers, Dethel, Vt.; the upper design at the 
right was stamped by Viola Breen, Westerly, R. I.; and the lower one by a 
pupil in Andover, Mass. 

(d.) Select the tapes to be used for tying the portfolio. White tape 
about a quarter inch wide is good, for it may be dyed or colored with water 
color to the desired color. Six pieces, six or seven inches long, will be required. 
Cut out a lining paper one-quarter inch smaller all around than the covers 
when spread out flat. 
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(e.) Paste the stamped cover paper in place; paste the tapes in position, 
saturating the end of the tape thoroughly with paste and rubbing it down flat. 
Paste the lining paper in position, being very careful to rub the entire surface 
into contact with the covers, and especially the edges. 


FIFTH YEAR. Make a circular penwiper, the cover 
decorated with a rosette. 














The best material for a penwiper is chamois. The next best is old cotton 
cloth. A good order of steps is as follows: 

(a.) Decide upon the size of the penwiper and cut out as many leaves 
as necessary; three if of leather and a half-dozen or so if of cloth. Decide 
upon the cover. A piece of leather having one smooth surface is best; stiff, 
tough paper will do. Make the cover slightly larger than the leaves. 

(b.) Plan the design for the cover; the central element to be either a 
button or the round head of a brass fastener. Decide upon the color scheme. 
In this case use complementary hues, for the penwiper should add a touch of 
pretty color to some dark corner of the writing desk. 

(c.) Decorate the cover, and fasten the leaves to it at the center. 
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The designs shown at C are not ideal, but are the best I happened to have 
at hand. The first, based on the apple blossom, is by Willie Farrell, Westerly, 
R. I.; the second (upper right corner) is by Frances Funck, Bristol, Conn. 
The others are anonymous. One came from Newton, Mass., the others out 
of the mail pouch. 

















SIXTH YEAR. (U). Make a brush-broom holder, decorated 
with a floret. 


The only right way is for each child to make the holder required by some 
particular brush-broom,—the one to be used in his own home, and to make it 
right in color to harmonize with the wall upon which it is to hang. Several 
good methods of construction are open to the pupil. The holder in the center 
of Plate D is made from two pieces of leather. The holder on Plate E is made 
from cardboard covered with bookbinders’ linen or buckram. It is possible 
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may make use of 


re-enforcing 
margin lines on all sides as in that 
shown on Plate E, by Eva Rauscher, 


Elmira, N. Y. The color scheme 
should present tones from one 
color, the same color as_ that 


which determines the general tone 
of the wall upon which the holder 
is to hang. 





to make a very serviceable holder from 
pasteboard and two pieces of wood as 
shown at O, using tacks and round 
headed nails (used for chair seats, etc.) 


' to fasten the parts together. 


The design may fill the space as shown 


| in Plate D, at 6, a design by Gertrude 
- Lang, West Point, Ga., or it may make 


use of bands above and below to re- 
enforce the margins which are not to be 
fastened to the edges of the back, as in 
the case of designs, 1 (by Eva Kendrew, 
Easthampton, Mass.), 2, 3 (by Grace A. 
Cockings, Bristol, Conn.), 4 (by Mildred 


Leonard, Keene, N. H.) and 5 (by Grace 
Whipple, Keene, N. H.). Or, the design 
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SEVENTH YEAR. Make a place cloth, decorated in cross- 
stitch embroidery. 


Directions for making the place cloth were given last month. With the 
dummy as a pattern, lay out the design on the linen. This may best be done 
by stretching the linen taut upon a drawing board, keeping it in place with thumb 
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tacks. Upon this work delicately with a pencil the color of the thread to be 
used in the embroidery. Make not one unnecessary touch with the pencil. 

The illustrations at F drawn upon squared paper show four borders. Three 
of the designs show the graceful turning of the corner, the transition from the 
narrow side border to broad head band. These designs are all intended to be 
worked in two colors, of very low intensity, and of but slight contrast with the 
white ground. They must not be staring decorations. 

Three of the best floral units which came to me through the contests last year 
are shown atG. These are all good interpretations of flower forms into the cross- 
stitch language. The first of these is by Ethel Lawrence, and the second by Hazel 
Geddes, both of Winchendon, Mass. The third is by Marion Morley, Geneva, Ohio, 
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The design for the place cloth need not be floral in char- 
acter. A geometric pattern worked in white on the white 
ground would be chaste and pleasing. 

The best designs for geometric borders in cross stitch 
which last year’s contests brought to light are shown on 
Plate H. No. 1 is by Ruth Chambers, Concord, N. H.; Nos. 
2 and 5 by Clyde Manchester, Geneva, 0.; No. 3 by Albert 
Anderson, Great Falls, Mont.; No. 4 by Ruth White, E. 
Longmeadow, Mass.; No. 6 by Barbara Kates, Steubenville, 
O. The others are borders which happened one time when 
I was playing with a marking pen. 


EIGHTH YEAR. Make a cover for a porch 
pillow, decorated with a stencil pattern. 


Full directions for laying out this cover were given last 
month. Having secured the materials, cut one-quarter of 
your design in stencil paper, or some substitute for it, and 
apply the color, using oil paint diluted with benzine or 
gasoline. Try for a fine monochromatic or analogous 
harmony. 

A few designs submitted last year are shown in Plates 
I and J. The first on Plate I is by Ethel Tyrer, Pontiac, 


Mich.; the second by Josephine Laflame, Winchendon, Mass.; the third by 
John Quirk, Lowell, Mass. The first of the sofa pillows on Plate J was 
made by a pupil in the High School, Holyoke, Mass.; the second by Ruth 
Putnam, Gardner, Mass.; the third by Hazel Kimball, Greenville, N. H. 
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NINTH YEAR. (U). Make a 
design for an essay cover, to be 
printed from line plates or worked 
by hand in two colors. 


Full directions for planning this design 
were given last month. The one danger 
is complexity, over-decoration, “gush” in 
line and color. As a check upon this the 
frontispieces to this number have been 
introduced. These designs were made by 
the boys at the School of Printing, 
Boston, under the direction of their genial 
and efficient instructor, Mr. A. A. 
Stewart. These are all so temperate, so 
self-respecting, so satisfactory in effect, 
that they may well serve as models for 
the children to study. All the old printers 
looked to the hand wrought books of the 
middle ages for their inspiration to 
excellence; why should not the modern 
makers of hand wrought books look 
occasionally to the printer for their in- 
spiration to sobriety? But lest we get 
too far away from what is possible in 
ninth grades, upon Plate K are given a 
few examples of actual work by children. 

The first is by Annie M. Cresswell, E. 
Braintree, Mass.; the second by Ethel 
McNaney, Elmira, N. Y.; the third by 
Esther Anderson, Hopkinton, Mass.; the 
fourth by Howard Patterson, Woonsocket, 
R. I.; the fifth by R. Jefferson, town 
unknown; and the sixth by George Spring, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


A pleasant vacation to all! 
ee 
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HIGH 
FREE HAND 
During the month of June the period usually given to drawing is 
often used for other school purposes, such as final examinations in 
academic studies, or preparation for graduation exercises. It is well 
therefore to plan drawing that will be a recreation and based upon 





the studio, rather than the class method of instruction. For this 
reason classes out of doors for the study of trees are recommended. 

It is possible to take large classes out of doors if careful 
preparation is made beforehand and the first lesson or two is 
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devoted to demonstrating and discipline. Last fall a class of 
thirty-six divided into two divisions worked well for three weeks 
out of doors. 

Provide each pupil with a heavy card-board upon which 
is strapped with rubber bands a piece of drawing paper. These 
are held in the lap while sketching. 


I. Draw in pencil tones the native trees in or near the 
school yard. 


Study, and if time permits, copy one or two studies of trees drawn by 
Charles H. Woodbury, published by Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Mass. When working from the native trees, try for the main character, 
structure and simple masses of light and dark. 


At the beginning of this outline the constant use of sketch books was 
recommended ; all work to be done out of class without assistance or instruction. 
The accompanying illustrations were selected from sketch books of the pupils 
of the Sophomore class of the Wellesley High School. 


MECHANICAL 


Give repeated tests on orthographic projection. The follow- 
ing five examples may be used. 


I. Construct the following geometrical problems: 


1. Bisect a line. 

2. Erect a perpendicular from the end of a line. 

3. Draw with T square and triangle the hexagon in two positions. 
4. Draw a pentagon within a circle by geometry. 


II. Draw three views of a square pyramid resting on its 
base, two edges of which are perpendicular to the vertical plane. 


Revolve the pyramid so that two of its slanting edges are parallel to the 
vertical plane. 
Size of pyramid: Base 2” on a side; altitude 3 1-2”. 
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III. Draw three views of a frustum of a hexagonal pyramid 
resting on its base, two edges of which are parallel to the vertical 
plane. 


Size of pyramid: Base 1 1-4” on a side; altitude 31-2”. Cut 2 1-2” 
up from base. 

IV. Draw three views of a cylinder. Cut by a plane 45° 
with base. 


The cylinder rests on its base. Size 2” diameter; 4 1-2” high on its highest 
side. Cut from left to right. 


V. Dsaw two views of candle shade. 


Diameter 2 1-8” to fit candle shade holder. Slant height designed any size. 
M. B. S. 


The world is all gates, all opportunities, 
strings of tension waiting to be struck. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR JUNE WORK 


Promotion Day Programs, etc. 
Illustrated articles by Henry T. Bailey, Book, June 1902; and Council 
Year-Book, 1905. See also Book, May 1905, pp. 560, 561; and June 
1906, p. 721. 


Color and Coloring. 

The Nomenclature of Color, Henry T. Bailey, Book, April 1904, p. 377; 
Color Teaching, Edith Merrill Kettelle, Book, April 1904, p. 339; (Colored 
illustrations and A Theory of Tone Relations by Dr. Ross appear also in 
this number—April 1904.) See also Outlines in files of School Arts Book 
in September, October, May, and June numbers. See Prang Text-books, 
sections on “Design.”” A Course in Water Color, Prang Educational 
Company. A Color Notation, Munsell, George H. Ellis Co., Boston. A 
Theory of Pure Design, Ross, Houghton, Miffin & Company. 


Design. 

Classroom Practice in Design, Haney, Manual Arts Press, Peoria; Principles 
of Design, Batchelder, Inland Printer Co., Chicago; Ornament and its 
Application, Day, Scribner’s. Book, October and November 1907, The 
Rhythmic Ruler, Charlotte Reed. Council Year-Book, 1901, Bailey, 
The Principles of Constructive Design; 1906, Cremins, Design in Primary 
Grades; 1906, Haney, The Use of Natural Forms in Design; 1907, Haney, 
The Adaptation of Pattern to Material. 


Embroidery 
Cross-stitch. Articles by Mrs. Ferry, Book, December 1903; and by Miss 
Berry, Book, June 1904. See also Primary Hand Work, Seegmiller, 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago. Weaving and Basketry are well 
described and illustrated in Industrial Work, Holton & Rollins, Rand, 
McNally & Co. Arts and Crafts for Beginners, Stanford, Century Co. 
Printing 
Writing, Illuminating and Lettering, Johnson, Macmillan. Title Pages, 
DeVinne, Century Co.; Decorative Illustration of Books, Crane, Bell & 
Sons; Letters and Lettering, Brown, Bates & Guild Co. See also Editorial 
in School Arts Book, June 1906. 


Stenciling 
Mrs. Kettelle, Book, February 1902; Mrs. Sweeney, Book, June 1905; 
Miss Ward, Book, June 1906, p. 772. 
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THE WORKSHOP 
EQUIPMENT FOR A CANOE-CAMP TRIP 


ACATION will soon be here when we shall want to go on 

our canoe trip. Let us begin our equipment now. Gener- 
ally, two boys go with each canoe and the following is what each 
boy needs. In the June Workshop, the articles “in common” 
will be taken up. 


STOCK 


a. For the canoe: 18 brass screw eyes with 1-2” eye. 

b. For each boy: (1.) 6 yds. 12 oz. duck, 1 yd. wide. 27” duck will 
do, if necessary, while an extra yard in length will not come amiss. 

(2.) Plenty of manila clothesline. 

(3.) Plenty of 3-8” manila rope. (4.) 6 1 1-2” strong iron rings. 

CONSTRUCTION: Find the centre of the gunwale on the inside of the 
canoe. Screw in one of the screw eyes. Place 4 on each side of this, 12” 
apart, making 9 in each gunwale. Cut 2 pieces of clothesline 9’ long and 
pass through the screw-eyes. 

Guess how many different articles you can make from two pieces of canvas 
and not cut either piece? We shall call the two pieces A and B. Watch the 
different names by which they will be known. Piece A. 


I. HAMMOCK 


1. Cut an 8’ 6” length of canvas. 

2. Along each edge (lengthwise) make a 1” hem, sewing three rows 
of stitching on the sewing machine.* This will form the pockets (Fig. 1, b) 
for the clothes line. 

3. On each end, make a 2 1-2” hem. I generally turn in 1” first, so as 
to get three thicknesses to sew through. Have four rows of stitching, being 
careful to keep on the fold. Now, you have the pockets for the spreaders. (a 

4. Spreaders (a). You have your choice of taking two broom sticks 
or cutting the spreaders in camp. I prefer to carry the broom sticks. 

5. Run the clothes line up the pockets (b) on the sides, cutting holes 
at the end: turn back around the spreader for about 4” and sew this end 
securely to the canvas. This will make a loop of canvas and rope around the 
spreader at all four corners. 

*Ilf you work carefully, this will not hurt your mother’s sewing machine in the 
slightest degree, after she has regulated the length of the stitch Do not push the 


canvas in stitching 
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6. Imsert the spreaders (a). 2” from each end of the spreader cut 
a hole (c) in the canvas behind the spreader large enough for the guy 
ropes (g). 


7. Cut the guy ropes (g), about 6’ o” long, from the clothesline. Push 
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the end of g through the holes c, around the spreader (a), making a slip noose 
turn around g. Pull up tight. 

8. Find the centre of the sides (b) and cut a hole behind the edge rope, 
large enough to go over the screw eye. 12” apart cut the other eight holes 
on each edge to correspond with the screw eyes on the gunwale. (9 in all 
on each side. 
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9. To prevent wear or chafiing on the guy ropes, find the centre of the 
rope, pass through one of the rings, then turn backward over the ring as shown 
at h. 

10. Splice, if you know how!—or tie some of the 3-8” rope in the ring. 
This will be the tree rope. Any time you wish to remove this, all that is 
necessary is to turn the loop back over the ring and your 3-8” rope and ring 
will be free from the hammock. The tree rope should be about ro’ long. 

You will find this the most comfortable hammock you ever used. I own 
ten of these myself. By removing the spreaders, the hammock can be folded 
into a very small package, otherwise rolled up into a very compact roll about 
3 1-2” in diameter. 


II. SWING CHAIR 


There are many times when a chair is preferable to a hammock. This 
will be the second name for our hammock or piece A. 

Make a 2” strap (x, Fig. 1), from a strip of canvas 4” wide with the edges 
turned under. At each end, place a ring (y) making a 3” lap and sew very 
carefully. Sew the strap on the under side of the hammock 2’ 6” from the 
end, with the smooth side out. Use four rows of stitching. 

To use: (1.) Select a tree with large limbs. Around the butt end of 
the limb as near the tree trunk as possible fasten the head rope of your hammock. 
(2.) About 3’ in front of this, fasten ropes from the limb to the rings. (3.) 
You will need a spreader to separate the ropes and also to use as an arm rest. 
I have used a narrow board and it makes a fine book rest in addition. (4.) 2’ 
in front of these ropes (on the limb) fasten the other 3-8” rope. This will 
make the foot rest. By changing the position on the limb and also the length 
of the ropes, you can get a chair with a nice head and foot rest, hung at any 
desired angle of inclination. 

When there are several large limbs, I have found it convenient to use 
more than one limb to swing the chair but the chief advantage in using one 
limb is that there is nothing to break the view as the tree trunk is behind you 
while by using two or more limbs, the trunk is beside you. 


III. BED 


The only way to sleep on a clear night is out doors. If you do not care 
to sleep on the ground, drive four stakes in the ground and fasten the corners 
of your hammock to these. If your bed sags, cut two poles 10’ long, stretch 
along the sides of your bed, binding them securely to your four posts. Lash 
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your canvas to these, using the holes on the edges of your canvas. The ropes 
in the pockets (b) keep the canvas from tearing. 


IV. SHELTER TENT 


Fasten your 3-8” rope between two trees about 9’ from the ground. This 
will form your “‘ridge-pole” to your tent.* Now you have your choice between 
a shed or shelter tent and an A tent. Two boys are together in this. There 
are as many tents as canoes. 

(a.) For ashelter tent take your four pieces, A and B, fasten the head end to 
the “ridge-rope’’ and the foot to the tent stake, all four pieces being on one side. 

(b.) For an A tent, fasten two pieces on each side. See Fig. IV. By 
combining several canoe tents together a large tent is made. If you are careful 
on your laps and especially on the ridge, this tent will protect you from a hard 
rain if you have pitched it against the storm. 


V. STRETCHER 


We do not expect any trouble but every boy should know what to do in 
case of accident. If you use the side poles of III and lash the end of the spreader 
to them, you will have a good stretcher, easy to carry and easy for the injured 
one. May you never need one! 


VI. TARPAULIN 


The hammock makes a fine tarpaulin if you need to paddle during a rain. 
Lash it to the screw eyes in the gunwale. Refer to your dictionary if necessary. 


VII. STORM TENT 


Did you ever use your canoe on land? Ihave. Here is the use. I never 
saw anyone make a tent like this except one of my own party or one who had 
seen how we do it. When you see a hard storm coming, especially at night, 
here is perfect comfort. Turn your canoe upside down. Under each end, 
place a box, a log, or your spreaders resting on some large stones.t If the 
storm is going to be severe lower your canoe. Above all else, lower the end 
of the canoe toward the storm so to take it “‘head on.” 

Fasten one edge of the hammock to the inside of the gunwale by passing 
the screw eyes through the holes on the edge. Pull the rope back through 


*If you cannot find the proper trees, cut two polea 9’ 0’ long and set these up, using 
guy ropes to support them 
tDrive a stake on each side of the canoe and lash the spreader to them Rest the 


canoe on the spreader 
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the screw eyes. This will hold the canvas on. In the holes on the opposite 
edge, fasten ropes. These are your guy ropes to the stakes. On a clear night, 
raise the canoe 2’ from the ground and spread the stakes well out from the 
canoe. Now your tent is cool, yet dry. But on a stormy night, lower the 
canoe and fasten the sides down tight to the ground. Dig a drain ditch around 
the side for a heavy storm. 

Here is a tent which will not leak, especially the roof, large enough for 
two boys to sleep under comfortably and be protected from the hardest storm 
ever encountered in summer or fall. The shelter can be raised or lowered 
to suit your convenience even high enough to sit under and play games. 

How many expected to find seven different things from one piece of canvas? 

1. Hammock. 2. Swing Chair. 3. Bed. 4. Sheltertent. 5. Stretcher 
6. Tarpaulin. 7. Storm Tent. 

Now for B. Fro.n tue rest of your canvas, cut a piece 18” long and the 
width of the canvas. Next month will take care of this. You may finish 
the edges of B like A but it is not necessary. 

I. When using A III out doors as night, it is often desirable to keep the 
dew from the bed. Use B as a bed cover. 

II. Shelter Tent. We have already explained its use with A as a part 
of the shelter or sun tent. 

III. During the storm, we must protect ourselves from the damp ground. 
Spread B on the ground under the canoe-tent before you make your bed. 

IV. Poncho. Here is ‘‘the most useful and valuable article known 
to a camper.” Take an old paper and find the smallest hole you can cut and 
push your head through without tearing the paper. This will be the size “slit” 
you are to cut in the centre of B measuring lengthwise. Remember the slit 
is to run crosswise in your piece. Better make two canvas straps to button 
on each side of the neck thus closing up part of the hole after putting the 
poncho over your head. Look in your dictionary for poncho. 

Whether you are on land or afloat, be the day fair or foul, with A and B 
you can be amply protected. Only six yards, too! If afloat ina rain, use A 
for tarpaulin to keep the canoe dry and B as poncho to keep you dry, then 
let it rain! and don’t grumble. 

The June Workshop will have the balance of the equipment. 

By the way, have you learned to bake biscuit and make griddle cakes? 
If not, learn at once. 


C. E. McKINNEY, Jr. 
Newark, New Jersey 
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A simple dress and hat which it would be well to have 
among a child’s summer clothes will be seen in the photographs. 


The dress is cut with a square neck and hangs from the shoulders. The 
front of the dress, figure 1, should be five and one-fourth inches through the 
middle from the top a, to the bottom b. From the highest part of the shoulder 
to the bottom, c to d, measures six and one-half inches. The’ shoulder seam 
should be cut one inch long and the under-arm seam, f-g, four and three- 
fourths inches. Cut the opening in the neck one and three-eighths inches 
from the shoulder, c to e. 

Across the front in a straight line, f to f, should be six and three-fourths 
inches and across the bottom in a straight line, g to g, nine and one-half 
inches. 

The back, figure 2, from the shoulder h, to the bottom k, measures six 
and one-half inches and from the top 1, to the bottom m, through the middle 
measures five and three-fourths inches. Across the back, n to n, is five inches 
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and across the bottom in a straight line, o to 0, measures seven and one-half 
inches. The under-arm and shoulder seams are the same length as those 
of the front. The sleeves, figure 3, should be cut two and five-eighths inches 
from the notch to the bottom, p to r, and the seam one and one-fourth inches, 
stot. Across the top in a straight line, s to s, should be five and three-fourths 
inches and across the bottom, t to t, in the same way, five and one-fourth inches. 

Make the dress up with French seams under the arms, on the shoulders 
and in the sleeves. The bottom of the sleeves and the neck can be turned in 
about one-eighth of an inch and gathered to the right size. The placket should 
be cut two and three-fourths inches long and hemmed as usual. The bottom 
of the dress can have a quarter or three-eighths inch hem. The sleeves are 
sewed in in the usual way as described in the October 1907 article. 

The neck can be trimmed as shown in the picture with a narrow braid 
put on so that it sets flatly and forms the square neck. 

A bow of ribbon fastened at the left of the neck trims the dress a little more. 

The hat is made in two parts; the ruffle and the crown. The ruffle is a 
piece of muslin two and one-half inches wide and twelve inches long. The 
ends should be sewed together and the muslin folded through the middle so 
that the ruffle formed is the same size round but half as wide as before. The 
folded edge forms the edge of the hat and the two raw edges are gathered with 
a puckering string so that the ruffle forms the brim of the hat with a hole in 
the center for the head size. 

The crown, figure 4, is a circle which should be five inches in diameter. 
A gathering string is run near the edge and the crown drawn up to the size 
of the circle left in the ruffle for the head size. 

These are sewed together and the seam overcasted. This forms the hat 
as shown in the picture with a full brim and a Tam-o-shanter crown. When 
the hat is placed on the doll, push the seam up so that it turns in toward the 
crown and does not show. Sew a bow, with a long end left to tie with, to each 
side of the hat, just back of the middle. 

Dorothy’s hat and dress are made of dotted muslin, trimmed with soft, 
light blue satin ribbon. 


MARY A. BERRY 


West Newton, Massachusetts 























EDITORIAL 


E were on our way to visit schools, in that unique settle- 

ment called Provincetown, which rests so contentedly 
in the hand wherewith Cape Cod protects Plymouth Colony from 
the buffetings of the north Atlantic. My companion, a man of 
seventy, who had followed the sea as cabin boy, sailor, mate, 
and captain, now school committee, pound keeper, justice of 
the peace, and philosopher at large, was proving to me that 
refrigerator cars had enriched the salmon fishers of Oregon 
and impoverished the cod fishers of Massachusetts. We were 
passing a pile of gray scraps of unusual shape. 

“Hello!” I exclaimed, “What are those things?” 

“Good land!’’ said he in scornful surprise, ‘‘Don’t you know 
what them be?”’ 

“Fish skins, aren’t they?” 

“Of course; a fool would see that. But you jus’ look here 
and let me learn ye somethin’ useful.” 

He stepped to the pile and picked up a skin. 

“Do you see that black line runnin’ right along there? Wall, 
one time the devil he caught a cod fish. He held him up ’tween 
his thumb and finger and looked him square in the face. ‘Now,’ 
says he, ‘my beauty, I’ve got ye!’ ‘Not by a jug full,’ says the 
cod; and he gives one flip and away he goes. But the claws of 
the devil burnt a line along his sides from gill to tail, and ever 
sence then the spawn of that cod has been haddock.” 

The veiled merriment, the assumed solemnity, the off-shore 
ease with which this sea yarn was told, were simply irresistible. 
I laughed aloud. 
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‘‘Well, I never knew that before!’’ I said, using that common 
Yankee rejoinder, thoughtlessly, as country folk habitually do. 
The old man turned upon me suddenly, his sea-green eyes charged 
with terrible conviction, and with the unction of an old Hebrew 
prophet he said, as he pointed his crooked forefinger at me, 
“Young man, I want you to understand that it takes all the 
folks in the world to know all there is known.”’ 


@ Hardly a day has passed since that Ancient Mariner held me 
with his glittering eye, that I have not been reminded of his 
rebuke, and impressed afresh with the truth of his statement. 
“It takes all the folks in the world to know all there is known.” 
Just think of that a moment, you young teacher of drawing—- 
you whose head has been too large since they praised you for 
your drawings in the primary school; think of that when you 
criticise the methods of grade teachers much older than you in 
experience. Think of it, grade teacher,--you who have taught 
so long and are sufficient unto yourself; out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings, like this callow drawing teacher, a word 
of wisdom has been known to fall. Think of it arrogant super- 
visor. There’s not a teacher in the ranks from whom you 
cannot learn. There’s not a child in school who cannot help 
you to a larger life. And your Superintendent, that man who 
does not appreciate art, who will not give you all the time you 
want, all the supplies you want, all the freedom you want,——he 
knows a thing or two. I tell you, “It takes all the folks in 
the world to know all there is known.” 


@_ The recognition of this simple truth is good for swelled heads. 
Repeat it every day and your hat will come off more easily; you 
will begin to lift it to others--folk you don’t see in the glass! 
Repeat it thrice a day, and you will not be apt to assume, when 
you speak in public, that all those bright ideas are your own, 
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that all those designs are original, that all the success you have 
had, all the eminence you have attained, has been due to your 
native wealth of intellect. You will not take notes on lectures 
and publish them as your own without so much as a thank 
you to the one who helped you. You will not go on your high 
and mighty way without a word of appreciation, right and left, 
to the humble friends who have made possible the splendid 
development of your life. Splendid? Don’t flatter yourself. 
“Alas, alas,’’ as Carlyle laments, “who of us is there that can 
say, I have worked? The faithfulest of us are unprofitable 
servants; the faithfulest of us know that best. The faithfulest 
of us may say, with sad and true old Samuel, ‘Much of my life 
has been trifled away.’ ” 


@_ Before this school year ends, do remember to pay your intellec- 
tual and spiritual debts. Kind words of appreciation from you, 
thank-yous to those who in their hearts know they have been 
of service to you, and to those dear souls who never dream they 
have helped anybody, will fill your little world with joy. Do not 
think that formal statement in your printed report is enough 
“In closing I wish to express my thanks’’, etc. Do you really 
wish to express them? Then DO it. Do it now. Go to each 
individual and look him in the face, man fashion, and say the 
kind word. O, it is hard, hard to do it sometimes, after years 
of theft, for the thank-you is really a confession. Never mind; 
do it. “Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” The 
harder it is for you, the smaller you really are! 


@ This May number contains the third of the Studies in Line 
by Miss Muzzey. The text may seem inadequate. It will, if 
you are in the habit of depending upon words to give you what 
your own eyes should give. Miss Muzzey wants you to study 
the illustrations, to see in them, for yourself, the presence and 
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commanding influence of the Curve of Grace. I want to supple- 
ment her illustrations with a few others. The first of these is 
from nature. It shows the remains of a spray of musk mallow 
after all the beauty which could possibly be squeezed out of it 
with a botanical press, has been eliminated. That which remains 
is the “immortal curve”. Notice not only the main stem, but 
the axilary stem, and not the stems only but the lobes of the 





-<F 


leaves. Consider also the silhouette of a meadow violet shown 
above. This was drawn from a pressed specimen. The 
lilac bud also shown above is a close copy of a drawing I made 
directly from the object years ago, but a finer specimen can be 
found upon any lilac bush anywhere during early April. As 
John Burroughs says, “Knock at any door in the physical uni- 
verse and you will find the Eternal there to answer.” The 
border at the beginning of this Editorial is one that I like better 
every spring. Whenever the ferns show their downy heads and 
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the young ivy shoots appear I think of this clever border and 
dream of the monk who made it way back there one spring morn- 
ing in the thirteenth century. 


@ Miss Skinner’s article about the Jack-in-the-pulpit, furnishes 
further illustrations of fine curvature in nature, and the article 
by Mr. Rose presents many illustrations of its use in applied 
design. But there is practically no end to the illustrative material 
available in every schoolroom where Nature and Art have the 
slightest foothold. Open your hand and look at the lines of 
your thumb, turn your eyes and look at the hair upon your neigh- 
bor’s head, search the window garden, study the furniture and 
the details of the woodwork and ironwork. The infinite curves 
(and the finite bungling imitations of them) are omnipresent. 
“Seeing is believing.” Perceiving is power to draw. 


@ Among the most thoughtfully planned, carefully written, 
and richly illustrated notebooks I have ever seen are those from 
the Normal College of the City of New York made under the 
direction of Miss Christine W. Reid. I have begged the privilege 
of reproducing a few of the covers and pages of some of these 
note books together with a list of the reference books Miss Reid 
uses, and a statement by Miss Reid herself concerning her method 
of work. Herein is wisdom; let him who reads mark and inwardly 
digest. The psychologic process is not complete, they tell us, 
unless impression is followed by expression as regularly and 
inevitably as diastole is followed by systole in the heart. When 
the study of the history of art results in art produced by the pupil 
in the form of such note books, one cannot but feel that art is 
different after all from literature and mathematics. 


@ Tie blackboard calendar for the month continues the series 
of typical landscapes. It shows a May morning with the children 
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on their way to school gathering cowslips. While the landscape 
is a little more complicated than some of the previous drawings, 
it is not difficult if essayed in the right order. With the side of 
the crayon rub in the sky with horizontal strokes and smooth 
these down with the finger. Next with the side of the crayon, 
using slight pressure, draw in the hillside, with oblique strokes, 
making the strokes lighter and more nearly vertical toward the 
right-hand side of the picture. Do not rub these strokes. The 
granulated effect will suggest the wealth of detail furnished by the 
growing grass and flowers on the hillside. For the water use hori- 
zontal strokes delicate in the distance and stronger in the fore- 
ground. Rub these with the ball of the thumb from the lower 
margin upward vertically with a quick, straight movement. Witha 
corner of the eraser lift enough of the chalk from the sky to give 
the blur which suggests the distant leafless woods and the curving 
contour which suggests the distant hill. With the charcoal 
suggest the trunks of the distant trees in the woods; draw the 
tree at the left in the foreground; the bushes, and other dark 
details, leaves, black birds, children, dog, etc. With the white 
chalk add the light touches, the light birds, glints of light on 
the children, masses of flowers in the foreground, and ripples of 
light on the water. Be careful to keep the distance rather 
indistinct, for you are trying to represent an hour when 


“The south wind in May days, 
With a net of shining haze, 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touches all.” 


@ The value of a motive in productive effort has recently been 
demonstrated by the excellent results secured under Mr. William 
A. Mason, of Philadelphia, in the manufacture of school programs 
with decorated covers, for parents’ meetings. The pupils of the 
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Longstroth school recently produced two hundred and twenty-five 
of these, every pupil from the fourth to the eighth grade inclusive 
codperating to this end. The materials used were common 
drawing paper and white practice paper, but excellence of work- 
manship will glorify the commonest material. 


«A recent memorandum on the Teaching and Organization 
of Drawing in London Schools presented to the London County 
Council by Mr. J. W. T. Vinall, makes a strong plea for a closer 
organization of art education throughout the city, for the intro- 
duction of more work in color, and for standards of excellence 
as the inspiration and guide of both teacher and pupil. Mr. Vinall 
claims that all work beyond the seventh grade should be carried 
on in “art rooms’’ or at “fart centers” especially equipped for 
the purpose, and that all instruction in drawing up to the seventh 
grade be given entirely by the ordinary class teacher. These 
recommendations coming from a man of such training and 
experience as Mr. Vinall, may be taken as confirmatory evidence 
of the value of certain American practices, concerning the wisdom 
of which some of our own people are not yet fully persuaded. 


@_ A sign of the times appears in the fact that the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has recently arranged for more active codperation 
with the public schools of New York City by means of which its 
collections are to be made of greater practical use in teaching. 
In addition to the leaflets published by the museum, written 
information will be given at any time to teachers who will desig- 
nate in advance the work they wish to illustrate. A class room 
fitted with stereoptican has been set aside for the use of teachers 
and pupils. Provision has been made for the admission of public 
school pupils without charge even on “pay days.’ Special 
photographs and lantern slides have been prepared by the museum 
authorities to aid the teachers in their work, and the museum 
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staff of lecturers will assist upon request. For use in the school- 
room, photographs of museum objects can be secured at a price 
of five cents upward. Half-tone engravings and post-cards 
representing paintings in the museum can be had by the children 
at the rate of two for five cents. This new phase of museum 
work is in charge of its Assistant Secretary, Mr. Henry W. Kent. 


@ It is well for us to remember that Mr. James McNeil Whistler, 
the most artistic of modern artists, was born in Lowell, one of 
the most commercial of modern cities. The old homestead has 
been purchased by the Lowell Art Association, and is to be trans- 
formed into a Whistler Museum. The fact that such a man 
came from such a city suggests the appropriateness of adopting 
the riddle of Samson as the inscription over the front door: “Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” 


@._ A recent document from London contains an urgent request 
for all who contemplate attending the Third International Con- 
gress, August third to seventh, to send their names at once, 
together with the membership fee of $2., to Mr. Cheshire L. Boone, 
Montclair, N. J., the official Treasurer of the Congress for the 
United States. There are several good reasons why this should 
be done: first, that there may be no awkward delay in securing 
membership cards; second, that the number of persons likely 
to attend may be known; third, that the names of prospective 
visitors from the United States may be published in England to 
stimulate enthusiasm abroad. 


@. The plan of the National Civic Federation to send 500 teachers 
to Europe to inspect schools has been received with enthusiasm 
by the school authorities, and the prospects are that a large 
number of Boards of Education will appoint representatives and 
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provide for continuing their salaries while on the visit. New 
York City has been the first to act, the Board of Education having 
authorized leave of absence with pay to twenty teachers to be 
selected by the Board. 

Mr. Alfred Mosely of London has taken charge of the appoint- 
ment of committees on reception of teachers throughout England. 
Mr. Mosely expects to visit this country early in April to confer 
with the National Civic Federation as to the details of his arrange- 
ments. For further information apply to 

ROLAND B. FALKNER, Executive Secretary, 
283 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


STUPIDITY--WIT CONTEST 


@ The returns indicate one of three things: either children are 
not so witty or so stupid as formerly, or else their teachers are 
not so observing of such phenomena, or else our offer was not 
sufficiently alluring. The total number of entries in this contest 
was twenty-seven, and inasmuch as we offered a prize for the best 
fifty, it seems inevitable that each one of these twenty-seven 
should receive a prize. One year’s subscription to The School 
Arts Book is therefore gladly given to the following addresses : 


Miss Rovilla L. Babcock, 265 Bank St., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Miss Ida M. Becker, 7809 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Isabel Brodie, Halifax, N. S. 

Miss E. N. Brodley, Gardner, Mass. 

Miss Bessie Brown, Nappanee, Ind. 

Mrs. E. P. Buck, 422 Pleasant St., Paris, Ky. 

Miss Betsey M. Buell, Clinton, Conn. 

Miss Annie W. Carleton, 36 Pope St., Danvers, Mass. 
Miss Mabel W. Ewings, 3 Astor St., Lowell, Mass. 

Miss Ethel Knox Foote, Herkimer, N. Y. 

Miss Frances P. Hall, 614 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 
Miss H. M. Heers, 217 West 13th St., Iron Mtn., Mich. 
Miss Julia LeClerc, Knox, Vevay, Ind. 
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Miss Julia G. Leary, 936 Broadway, South Boston, Mass. 

Miss M. L. MacKenzie, Eric, Ontario, Canada, via Kingston. 

Miss Kate K. O’Neill, Baldwinville, N. Y. 

Miss Helen Parsons, Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Miss Bertha Pierce, 65 G St., South Boston, Mass. 

Miss Edna A. Perrell, 627 Oak St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Arthur Stanley, Francis Parkman School, Forest Hills, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Julia E. Steere, White Street Primary and Grammar School, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Miss Nellie I. Stevenson, Fayette, Iowa. 

Miss Minnie B. Smith, N. Leighton St., Kenton, Ohio. 

Mr. George W. Thompson, Columbus, Indiana. 

Miss Q. Tomlin, 47 High St., Florence, Mass. 

Miss Bernice O. Webb, Claremont, N. H. 

Miss Ella Zink, 430 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A low hopeless spirit puts out the eyes. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


VERY persistent reader of The School Arts Book can 
guess with what pleasure the Editor prints the following 
communication: 


Everywhere, U. S., 1908. 
Mr. Editor: 

During the past few years there have come to this city many letters from 
teachers of drawing asking that the writers be considered as applicants for 
positions in our schools. Some of these letters are highly interesting when 
it is considered that they come from teachers of “ART”. They appear with 
no margins, with a half margin here and there, or with a generous margin 
on one side for the examination marks, and none on the other side. They are 
written up hill or down dale, no particular preference for either being shown, 
only a cordial dislike for the horizontal. In these letters, words are misspelled, 
capitals are omitted, and punctuation marks are used with evident trepidation. 
The pronouns “I”? and “me” do vigorous duty, reminding one by contrast 
of the modesty of the Japanese who in place of these words say “the clumsy 
one,” or “the awkward person.” 

Let it be proclaimed from the house-tops that the great I—the Superin- 
tendents and Supervisors who are seeking teachers—do not desire the services 
of any teacher who cannot write a letter in reasonably correct English, nor 
will the same great I pay the slightest attention to the application of an “‘art’”’ 
teacher who violates every law of balance, rhythm, and harmony in the placing 
of written matter on the page. Seriously yours, 

The Great I. 


Melrose, Mass. 
Will Mr. Bailey please tell a circle of interested teachers through the 
columns of his much appreciated School Arts Book how many colors he would 
advise giving children for carrying out the work outlined in June 1907 School 
Arts for the September work in Elementary Schools? Time each week, 
one hour. Grades, 5-6-7-8. Would the gain from using a three-color box 
compensate for the loss of time necessary to mix the secondary colors and to 

overcome the difficulties incident to small pans and a single brush? 
Yours truly, 
Mary S. Wentworth, Prin. Asst. 


A box containing six colors can be distributed and collected 
as quickly as a box containing but three. Moreover I would 
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not play a guitar furnished with but three strings when it should 
have six. I know what the theorists say about the educational 
value of attempting to make everything out of the three primaries; 
but I know also that my own water-color box has twelve divisions 
with two pans of color in almost all of them, and that my own 
oil paint box: contains so many colors I have never counted them. 
Why dose the children on a basis of theory, and feed ourselves 
on a basis of successful practice? Give them eight at least, 
the six standards, black, and white. ee 


A Friendly Suggestion. 

Randolph, Vt., May 3, 1907. 
My dear Mr. Bailey :— 

We were quite delighted with the result of the March Contest and are 
sending some more drawings for this month. 

The manner of working out the design lesson from the Fifth and Sixth, 
and border lesson from Fourth Grade may be of interest. Some to whom I 
have mentioned it, thought it a good idea. 

We took kindergarten sticks about two inches long and sharpened one 
end to make a printing block a quarter inch long by one-eighth inch thick. 
These the pupils used by dipping into ink and stamping their design. We 
found it a very helpful and speedy means of working where straight lines only 
were to be used, and the number of good designs we obtained was surprising. 

We are planning and working on the booklets and hope to have some 
work that is creditable this month. 

Hoping we may again be awarded prizes or honorable mention, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
Esther M. Bonner. 
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Color Problems. By Emily Noyes Vanderpoel. 137 pp. of 
text 6 x 8, and 117 full-page color plates. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $5 net. 


This valuable book, now in its second edition since 1903, is not yet suffi- 
ciently well known to supervisors and teachers of drawing and design. An 
introduction by R. Swain Gifford says that the book cannot fail to be attractive 
and useful to those who wish to know something of the laws that underlie 
agreeable arrangements of color. There are chapters on color blindness, on 
color theories, color qualities, color contrasts and complements, and color 
harmonies, together with a chapter of special suggestions, and others on color 
in nature and in historic art. The lithographic plates which form the larger 
part of the book are beyond criticism as examples of effective technique. They 
furnish analyses of beautiful color schemes, taken from antique rugs, Arabian 
tiles and mosaics, classic vases, Egyptian mummy cloths, oriental silks and 
porcelains, butterflies’ wings, mushrooms, and other objects in nature. The 
distinguishing characteristic of these plates, that which sets them apart from 
all others and makes them really valuable to the teacher, is that the relative 
amounts of the different colors which go to make up a given harmony are care- 
fully estimated and illustrated. The book should be found in every school 
library. Merely to gaze at the plates one after another is an education of 
the taste. 


‘The International Studio Year-Book of Decorative Art, 1908. 
Nearly 200 pp. 8x 12. All but 40 pp. devoted to illustrations, 
17 of these being in color. John Lane Co., New York. 
$3 net, postage 35 cents. 


Under the general division Great Britain, the plates are grouped to illus- 
trate the designing of gardens, country houses and their interior decorations, 
mantels and fire grates, furniture, textile fabrics, glass, pottery, and metal 
work. Other illustrations of similar character are grouped under three 
divisions, Germany, France and Austria. 

To say that this volume is a mine of illustration for the designer is to 
use a very trite phrase to express an undeniable fact. The illustrations are 
so well printed that it is a pleasure merely to turn the leaves. The color plates 
are unusually fresh and wholesome in color, and afford examples of the various 
harmonies of color in both high and low keys, The publishers do not claim 
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too much when upon the title page they call the book a guide to the artistic 
construction, decoration, and furnishing of the house. 


The Wide Awake Second Reader. By Clara Murray. 102 pp. 
54x 74. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 35 
cents net. 


This book is mentioned here solely for the reason that it is illustrated 
throughout with commendable skill by Hermann Heyer of New York. Several 
of the illustrations are in modest color, and all of them pervaded with a certain 
genuine human interest which makes them attractive and amusing to children. 
The handling is direct and free, not too painstaking and serious, but quite 
appropriate to a second reader. 


The Keppel Booklets, little volumes 3} x 5}, illustrated, by Frederick 
Keppel, Atherton Curtis, Russell Sturgis, and others. 5 cents 
each, postpaid. Frederick Keppel Co., publishers, New York. 


These charming little publications form a miniature library of reference, 
and a miniature collection of fine engravings. Printed by the De Vinne Press, 
they are also examples of fine pamphlet making. The best way to purchase 
them is in groups of five, each group enclosed in a special slide case. The 
first series and the second series, price 25 cents each, are now ready, and the 
third is in the making. The five little volumes in the first series deal with the 
etchings of Mr. Whistler, the life and work of Sir Seymour Haden, the life of 
Millet, the life and work of Joseph Pennell, and a description of dry-point by 
Paul Helleu. The second series consists of a review of the work of Auguste 
Raffet, a master in lithography, the work of Felix Buhot, the brilliant painter- 
etcher of France, a day with Whistler, notes on Mr. Pennell’s etchings of the 
New York skyscrapers, and the biographical sketches of Charles Meryon. 
The three booklets of the third series already issued, deal with the etchings 
of Piranesi, Mr. Pennell’s etchings of London, and a very valuable little treatise 
on how prints are made, by Mr. Atherton Curtis. Of this number the publishers 
say: ‘‘We know of no treatise in any language which within such modest 
limits gives anything like as much information so well expressed or with as 
much authority.” These dainty volumes might be called the artist’s “bibelot’”’ 
for they bear the same relation to fine arts that Mr. Mosher’s famous publication 
bears to fine literature. There is an unmistakable aristocratic quality in these 
little masterpieces, 
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Textile Studies for the Schoolroom, a graded course for the first 
four years. By Katherine French Steiger. Hart Bros. 
Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 25 cents. 


This course, planned to meet the needs of young children, has been tested 
by experience, and presents possibilities. In addition to an outline of lessons 
there are suggestions to teachers and notes on the making of the loom, the 
making of thread, and of four principal materials used in weaving, cotton, 
linen, wool, and silk. The pamphlet concludes with a bibliography giving a 
score of the most directly helpful publications bearing upon elementary manual 
art work. 


The Constructive Interests of Children. By Ernest Beckwith 
Kent. Published by Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


The first part of this admirable essay gives lists of articles of interest to 
boys, and traces the changing interests of children. The second part gives 
the early interests and education of seventy-two talented engineers. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


WILD FLOWER FAMILIES. By Clarence M. Weed. The haunts, charac- 
teristics, and family relationships of the commoner herbaceous wild 
flowers are carefully explained, in a way to make the study of them of 
real interest. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 


VASARI ON TECHNIQUE. Being the introduction to the Three Arts of 
Design, Architecture, Sculpture and Painting, prefixed to the “Lives of 
the Artists.” By Giorgio Vasari. Translated by Louisa S. Maclehose; 
edited with Introduction and notes by Professor G. Baldwin Brown. First 
English translation of Vasari’s Introduction to his famous “Lives of the 
Painters.”” Illustrated in color. E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00 net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE: Europe. By Russell Sturgis. 
A simple yet adequate history and account of European architecture, 
by an author who stands first in America in this department of art criti- 
cism. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 


GOYA. By Albert F. Calvert. Over six hundred reproductions of Goya’s 
pictures, etchings, and lithographs supplement Mr. Calvert’s account of 
the artist’s life and work. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 
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MASTERPIECES IN COLOR. New volumes: Titian, by S. L. Bensusan; 


Holman Hunt, by M. E. Coleridge. Each volume contains eight beautiful 
reproductions of the artist’s work, printed in full color, with a brief bio- 
graphical and critical commentary. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 65 cents net. 


THE APRIL MAGAZINES 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO for April opens with an illustrated article 


on the work of George De Forest Brush by Minna C. Smith. This is 
followed by an article on Claude Monet by Arsene Alexandre, and an article 
on Eastman Johnson and his work by Sadakichi Hartmann. The range 
of Monet’s art is here exhibited better than in any other article which has 
appeared. The teacher of handicraft will be delighted with the details 
of Norwegian peasant architecture by William Peters, and the fine plates 
illustrating Spanish, Medieval and Renaissance iron work,—especially 
the nail heads! The teacher of design will be delighted with the odd 
silhouettes by William, Count Hardenberg, and with the decorations 
reproduced under Art School Notes. Otto Walter Beck gives gesso meth- 
ods and suggestions. The color plates in this number are notable as 
including one of the best and one of the worst that has ever appeared 
in The International Studio. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for April contains some good models of simple 


forms in old pewter from the collection of Prescott Bigelow, Esq., Man- 
chester, Mass., and an article on block printing by Harry E. Wood. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER (London) for April contains reproductions 


of the Lady of Shalott by Waterhouse and of the same subject by Holman 
Hunt, to be used as illustrations in the study of Tennyson’s beautiful 
poem. The two drawings afford an unusually good opportunity to see 
how two artists interpret the same subject using practically the same 
material. The same number contains in its art section a reproduction 
of “Master Lambton” by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and of “The Order of 
Release” by Sir J. E. Millais. American elementary school teachers 
would gather many suggestions from this British publication which may be 
had for two dollars a year. The New York office is at 37 East 18th Street. 


THE APRIL SCRIBNER’S contains beneath its nondescript “bloo and yaller”’ 


cover, several things of special value to the art teacher. The foremost 
of these is the illustrated article on Eugéne Carriére, the artist whose 
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“Motherhood” in the Luxembourg challenges the attention of every 
visitor. The characteristic differences between engraving on wood and 
several modern reproducing processes are well exemplified in this number 
and may be studied to advantage by comparing the work of René Reinicke 
with the half-tones from Wyeth’s monochromes, Steele’s drawings, Ayl- 
ward’s paintings, and the line drawings in the advertisements. Compare 
also the unusual handling of the tailpiece, page 449. 


THE CENTURY for April contains the second installment of “ The Spell of 
Egypt’ by Robert Hichens with three drawings in color by Guérin. The 
great temple of Karnak appears great indeed as interpreted by this artist, 
and the composition of light and dark is surprisingly effective, but the 
richness of ruddy color in the original temple is hardly suggested by this 
faded frontispiece. The rather muddy gray of the lighter tones of the 
sky in “The Sacred Lake” hardly suggests the burnished purity of an 
Egyptian morning (the position of the moon precludes the possibility 
of supposing the moment to be evening), and the incorrect reflections 
are rather disturbing. On the whole the best plate is the temple of Hathor, 
but the sky even in Egypt is never the same color at the horizon as it is 
at the zenith, especially when the sun is high in the heavens. It hardly 
seems necessary to push one’s interpretation of nature to the extent of 
being false to eternal principles. Mr. Baxter’s article on the Railway 
Beautiful with illustrations by Harry Fenn from photographs, ought to 
inspire a new local interest in the town beautiful wherever the Century 
is read. 


THE APRIL HARPER’S contains an article on “The Art of Thomas W. 
Dewing” by Charles H. Caffin with a group of attractive tinted half-tone 
illustrations; but the illustrations which best repay study are the rich color 
plates by Howard Pyle illustrating “‘A Princess of Kent,” the pencil drawings 
by Vernon Howe Bailey illustrating “Courtyards of Paris,” and the sur- 
prisingly different drawings by Paul Julien Meylan illustrating ‘‘Greater 
Love,” notable for their lack of detail except where detail is significant. 
Compare the plate opposite page 726, for example, with that opposite 
page 738 by another artist. 
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I WILL TRY TO MAKE | }{ |S Piece of worK MY BEST 








MARCH CONTEST 


First Prize, Book, “School Arts Bird Outline Packet,” and Badge 
with gold decoration. 
Erma M. Cramer, VIII, 1211 E. Washington St., Stockton, California. 


Second Prize, a copy of “Blackboard Drawing,” and Badge 
with silver decoration. 


Thure Anderson, VIII, 18 Nutting St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Elsie Guyer, VII, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Edward Harris, VI, Ashland, Mass. 

*Columbus Ryland, VII, 303 W. Fremont St., Stockton, Cal. 
Ella Stevens, IX, 161 St. John St., Portland, Me. 


Third Prize, a box of American Crayon Co.’s ‘“‘Crayograph,”’ 
and Badge. 


Zephir I. Bissonnette, Jr., VIII, 60 Third Ave., Lowell, Mass. 
Gladys Brazill, VI, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass. 
Elmer Cash, V, Cash Corner School, So. Portland, Me. 
Henry Dubois, IV, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Leo Duprey, V, Lovefield St., Haydenville, Mass. 

Louise Gangon, IV, School No. 5, No. Wilbraham, Mass. 
*Percival Garant, IV, Rogers School, Fairhaven, Mass. 
*Foster Mansell, VII, 29 Gage St., Augusta, Me. 

Edith Moore, VIII, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 

Bertha Siegel, VII, Hampden, Mass. 


Fourth Prize, The Badge. 
William Baldwin, V, Davol School, Fall River, Mass. 
Forrest Betts, VIII, Marengo, Ill. 
Frederick Bombardier, VIII, Adams St. School, No. Abington, Mass. 
Jennie A. Bracken, VII, Wardwell Court, Southbridge, Mass. 
Dorothy Bradstreet, IV, Ashland, Mass. 
Parker Cahoon, VIII, Harwich, Mass. 
Jerome Callahan, VIII, Sheldon, Mich. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Mary Christensen, III, Cash Corner School, So. Portland, Me. 
Leona Corbin, Belcher School, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
*William Craig, VIII, E. Longmeadow, Mass. 

William Cunningham, VIII, Bristol, Conn. 

David Delano, VIII, Orleans, Mass. 

Henry DeLory, V, Lake Street School, E. Weymouth, Mass. 
Alice Derosiers, VII, 16 Hook St., Southbridge, Mass. 
George Dodd, VIII, Adams St. School, No. Abington, Mass. 
Helen Drawbridge, V, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Eddie Driscoll, II, 241 Lincoln St., Lewiston, Me. 

Margaret Dwyer, VIII, Easthampton, Mass. 

Alice L. Fleming, VII, Marengo, Ill. 

Robert A. Glass, V, Haydenville, Mass. 

Gertrude Goffney, IV, Pleasant St. School, Westerly, R. I. 
Francis Good, IV, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 

*John Green, IV, 16 Queen St., Bristol, Conn. 

Grace Hall, Hall’s Free School, Moody, Va. 

Alice Hayden, VII, Middle St., Bristol, Conn. 

Wallace Hoggson, VI, Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. 
Owen Hughes, V, Windber, Pa. 

William Kirkland, VIII, 137 Dueber Ave., Canton, Ohio. 
Arthur Lawry, IX, 17 Wellman St., Lewiston, Me. 

Albert Libby, IX, 114 Brackett St., Portland, Me. 

Young Marootian, 32 Putnam St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Emil Matson, IV, Niantic School, Westerly, R. I. 

David L. Maxwell, VIII, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Wallace Metcalf, IX, Easthampton, Mass. 

Hjalmar Meyer, VIII, 5 Gibson Pl., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Emil Miller, III, 710 S. 18th St., W. Manitowoc, Wis. 
*Fred L. Moore, Daniel Butler School, Waverly, Mass. 
Ralph J. Nelson, II, 1417 Isabella St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Edith Powell, V, Center School, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Walter Prince, V, Millbrook, Mass. 

Mary Rau, II, Longmeadow, Mass. 

Juanita Scott, II, 1503 W. 7th St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Dorothy L. Sellers, VII, Linden St., Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
Willie Sessions, VIII, Hampden, Mass. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest 
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Dorothy Smith, II, 119 12th St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Hiram Stone, II, 18 Hill Block, Lewiston, Me. 
Margaret Taylor, V, Center School, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Irene Velosin, IX, Windber, Pa. 
Albert Wendemuth, IX, Prescott, Mass. 
Edith M. White, VII, 59 Mt. Vernon St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Marjorie White, V, Weymouth, Mass. 
-, Albany, N. Y. 


Honorable Mention 





Philip Allen, Longmeadow 
Esther M. Andrews, Avondale 
Zylpha M. Barber, Hopkinton 
Emma Blittersdof, Avondale 
Fred Bowser, Sioux City 

Paul Braden, Lowell 

Bert Bremer, Stockton 

George Brow, E. Braintree 
Willis C. Brown, Hopkinton 
*Marion Buck, Fitchburg 
*Theron I. Cain, S. Braintree 
Zella Callahan, Sheldon 
*Mario Carmensino, Somerville 
Amy Coates, Easthampton 
*Blanche Collett, Fall River 
Roland Crane, E. Longmeadow 
Maud Creswell, E. Braintree 
*Harris Cutler, Fitchburg 
Henry Decelles, Lewiston 
Lillian Dionne, Westerly 
*Lawrence Drury, Easthampton 
Clara Eggert, W. Manitowoc 
Mervyn Eldredge, E. Harwich 
Louis J. Emmons, Portland 
Mildred Farrington, Augusta 
Katharine Foote, Ashland 
Frank Foster, So. Portland 


Freda Gaterman, W. Manitowoc 
Minnie Gayer, Bristol 

Harvey Goddard, Lewiston E 
*Astrid Gustafson, Fitchburg 
Carl Guth, Hopkinton 

William Haddow, E. Weymouth 
John Hamalainen, Fitchburg 
Paul J. Harlan, Kennett Square 
Lena Heath, Marengo 

Irvin Heisson, Fitchburg 
Valentine Henry, Stockton 
Gertrude Lagassey, E. Bristol 
*Bernice E. Lloyd, Easthampton 
Bernard Malia, Lewiston 

M. R. McCormick, Canton 
Henry McIntosh, Weymouth 
*Alexander Medlicott, Longmeadow 
Fleurdinanda Michaud, Southbridge 
M. Moseley, Albany 

Ralph Mullen, Avondale 

*Agnes Murray, Longmeadow 

J. Harold Myers, Langhorne 
Philip Noel, Fitchburg 

Susan Petranie, Windber 

Wilbur Poret, Greenwich 

John W. Pratt, Kennett Square 
Winifred Putnam, Easthampton 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Helen Reed, Prescott 

Myron Reed, Bristol 

Lucille Retan, Burlington 
Cora Rice, Burlington 
*Marjory Ripley, Augusta 

Joe Rose, Fairhaven 

Audrey Salbach, Stockton 
*John J. Shively, Brockville 
Marion Spencer, Longmeadow 
*Bertha Stender, Easthampton 
*Mabel Stiner, Kennett Square 
Lois Stone, Hopkinton 

Ward Talbot, Sioux City, 
Edna Tedeski, Hopkinton 


Harry Upton, Prescott 

*William Vahlgren, Fitchburg 
Gustave Villariny, Kennett Square 
Jessie Webber, So. Portland 
Marian A. Webster, So. Portland 
Lucy Whitford, Westerly 

George Whitmarsh, E. Braintree 
*Hardenia Wickham, Moody 
Mable Wiles, Sheldon 

Edith M. Wilkinson, Lewiston 
Horace Wixon, W. Harwich 
Melville Wright, Bristol 

Peter Zharnick, W. Manitowoc 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


The Badge. 
Paul R. Mayo. 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 











received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received, 
and the year it was received as follows: 


‘05 ‘06 ‘07 067 X07 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing submitted. 
If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing, he sends 
in he must put a 4 and the date, and so on. If he should receive a Mention 
after having won a Second Prize, he will still write 2 and the date on his later 
drawings, for that is the highest award he has received. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Please remember the regulations: 


MI” Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award was made, but 
no other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted, 


¥@"The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of 
talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


k@™"Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back 
of each sheet. Send the drawings fiat. 


K@"If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 


34" A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three 
are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The Davis Press. 




















SCHOOL ARTS SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Every one of the schools mentioned here has circulars of information ready 
for mailing. Address the secretary or director of the school. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., (Island of Martha’s Vineyard). 


Conducted by Arthur R. Freedlander. Fourth season, July 1st-Sept. 15. 
Instruction will be given in all mediums. Outdoor classes: Landscape and 
figure, with three criticisms per week. Special course for students of Archi- 
tecture to develop facility in the handling of water color. The town and 
surrounding country offer interesting material to the student. For recreation 
there is excellent boating and bathing. Terms: fifteen dollars a month. 
Special two weeks’ course, ten dollars. For prospectus and further informa- 
tion address, A. R. Freedlander, 80 West goth St., New York City; after June 
20, Vineyard Haven. 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

Peoria, Ill., June 29 to August 1, 1908. 

The Summer School of Manual Training and Domestic Economy was 
organized for the special purpose of meeting the demand for strong, practical 
vacation courses in Manual Training, Applied Art and Domestic Economy. 
The courses offered in this school are just as strong as those given during the 
regular school year, and credits earned in the summer are allowed to count 
toward the Teacher’s Certificate. All the summer courses are planned with 
special reference to the needs of teachers and supervisors of the Manual Arts, 
or those who wish to become such. The school is not too large to allow each 
student to come into close personal relations with his instructors. The attend- 
ance in 1904 was 55; in 1905, 70; in 1906, 80; in 1907, 98. Send for our 
circular. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Instructors: Drawing and Painting, E. C. Tarbell, F. W. Benson, P.L. 
Hale, W. M. Paxton. Modeling, B. L. Pratt. Anatomy, P. L. Hale. Per- 
spective, A. K. Cross. Department of Design: C. H. Walker, Director; Instruc- 
tors, Miss K. B. Child, Miss L. MacInnis. Metal Work, G.W. Hunt. Paige 
and Cummings Traveling Scholarships. Helen Hamblen, Gardner, Blake 
and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded in each department; 
33d year begins September 28. No summer classes. For circulars and terms, 
address the Manager, Miss Alice F. Brooks, 
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COGGESHALL CAMP AND STUDIO 
At Lanesville, Cape Ann, Mass. Open until September 15th. 


Offers a course of instruction in drawing and painting from nature under 
an experienced teacher who has studied and painted in many lands. Beginners 
and those who have made some progress in out-of-door sketching will find 
here an unusual opportunity to work directly from Nature in oil, water color, 
charcoal or pencil by new and simplified methods. The Camp buildings and 
studio were designed and built three years ago especially for this work and are 
situated beside the sea on a beautiful spot on the Cape Ann shore. This art 
students’ camp is unique in that it provides comfortable room, good board and 
best of practical instruction with pleasantest vacation surroundings and can 
accommodate a few who do not care to work in the classes, thus enabling 
students to bring friends as room-mates who would enjoy the out-of-door life. 
An illustrated booklet on application. John I. Coggeshall, 473 Beacon Street, 
Lowell, Mass. After June 15th at Lanesville. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. 


Competent instruction. Thirteen departments, including a course in 
Arts and Crafts, with an enrollment in 1907 of 298. About 2,500 total enroll- 
ment in 1907. The best environmont for study. Famous lectures. A place 
whose charms are noted. Expense moderate. Catalogue on request. 
Chautauqua, New York. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

July 6 to August 14, 1908. 

In the Seventeenth Summer Session, offers instruction in Manual Training 
with all the advantages of the University Shops and Drafting Rooms. The 
courses in Drawing and Design are given by Charles Wellington Furlong. 
More than roo other courses in 25 departments. Full announcement upon 
application to the Registrar, Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. WOODBURY’S OGUNQUIT SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
AND PAINTING 


July 7th to August rsth. 


Painting in Oil and Water Color. Course in Pencil Drawing especially 
adapted to teachers. For information apply to Miss Susan M. Ketcham, 
Secretary, toro Carnegie Hall, New York City, or Miss Margaret Patterson, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
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THE HANDICRAFT GUILD OF MINNEAPOLIS 
Summer School of Design and Handicraft. Fourth Annual session, June 15 
to July 17, 1908. 

FACULTY. Design and Composition, Ernest A. Batchelder, Author of 
Principles of Design; Metal Work, Douglas Donaldson; Jewelry, Mrs. Ida 
Pell Conklin; Pottery, Florence D. Willets; Caroline Eckers, Assistant, Art 
Institute, Chicago; Leather, Nelbert Murphy; Bookbinding, Edith Griffith; 
Wood Block Printing, Berta Nabersberg; Stencilling, Elizabeth Norris; Water 
Color; M. Emma Roberts. 

COURSES OF STUDY. Each student is expected to take the course 
in Composition or Design, with a choice of crafts. The courses are planned 
for beginners as well as advanced students. Those having studied with Mr. 
Batchelder will be given advanced work. The principles of design will be 
developed in the crafts. The Handicraft Guild is now housed in the new build- 
ing which was designed to suit its needs. The large assembly hall will prove 
an ideal place for Mr. Batchelder’s daily talks and criticisms and the class 
rooms are well lighted and equipped. Application should be made early and 
choice of crafts specified. Term, June 15 to July 17. 

Address Florence Wales, Secretary Handicraft Guild, 89 Tenth Street S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

OFFICERS. M. Emma Roberts, President; Florence D. Willets, Vice- 
president; Florence Wales, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Winter Term opens Sept. 15, 1908. 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 

Summer Term, June 15 to August 22, Ten Weeks. 

Drawing and Painting from life and from landscape. Modeling, Wood 
Carving, China Painting. A thorough course for professional students and 
teachers under the regular instructors of the Academy. The school is in 
Eden Park on high ground overlooking the city, and adjoins the Art Museum. 
For information address J. H. Gest, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
1 North Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


Summer Courses of three and six weeks, each commencing July 1st, devoted 
exclusively to the following special subjects, all of which are designed especially 
for Public School work: Pottery, Clay Modeling, Hammered or Beaten 
Metal, Sheet Metal and Venetian Iron, Industria] Work, Tooled Leather, Knife 
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Bench and Lathe work in Wood, Cookery, History of Foods, Dietetics, House- 
hold Economy, Cardboard and Canvas Sewing, Plain Hand Sewing, Principles 
of Embroidery, Pencil and Charcoal, Perspective, Light and Shade, Nature 
Studies, Color and Brush work, Blackboard Sketching, Composition and Design, 
School Gymnastics, Games and Light Apparatus Work, Pen and Blackboard 
Work on Vertical, Semi-Vertical and Slant Writing, Chorus Conducting, Theory 
and History of Music, Sight Reading, Ear Training, Melody Writing, Theory 
Methods and Practice of Teaching. The School is located in one of the most 
delightful cities in the country for Summer School work. Louis A. Thomas, 
Secretary. 


LOS ANGELES COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
212 Thorne Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The College of Fine Arts, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Cal., offers a short course of special training for teachers, covering the tech- 
nique of charcoal, pen, pencil, and water color. The specialty of the school 
is outdoor sketching, the buildings being ideally situated for the purpose. 
There will be summer classes in all the usual branches, including pottery 
and clay modelling. Send for circular. W. L. Judson, Director. 


THE SCHOOL OF POTTERY IN CONNECTION WITH THE PAULINE 
POTTERY. 


Edgerton, Wisconsin. 


Opens July first under the direction of Mrs. Pauline Jacobus, the founder 
of the famous Pauline Pottery, who is a practical potter of long standing. 
Mrs. Jacobus will be assisted by competent teachers. Lessons will be also 
given in tooled leather, stenciling and various branches in arts and crafts. All 
materials furnished at lowest possible rates. Application should be made 
by intending students as early as possible as only a limited number can be 
accommodated at pottery place. Catalogue and booklet descriptive of the 
place will be mailed upon application. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE FOR THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES OF 
CANADA. 


Meets at Sackville, N. B., July 7th to 24th, 1908. 


An excellent course in Natural Science, Literature, etc. Full information 
wlil be furnished by the Secretary, J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, P. E. Island. 
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LYME SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Seventh Season of the Lyme Summer School. 

Will open as usual June fifteenth and close September fifteenth. The 
classes will be under the personal instruction and direction of Mr. Frank Vincent 
Du Mond who will give three criticisms each week. Two of these will be out 
of doors on figure and landscape painting. The third will be a general talk 
based upon all and any kind of work produced during the week. This has 
for its object the stimulating of personal tendencies and efforts and the consider- 
ation of the esthetic side of the summer’s work. It has proven of the greatest 
value to students and teachers alike. 

For information as to terms, materials, board, railways etc, apply to Miss 
Martha L. Purdin, 131 Stuyvesant Ave., Arlington, New Jersey. After June 
first, Lyme, Connecticut. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Summer School of 1908 offers the following courses in the Fine Arts: 
(1) History of European Architecture to A. D. 1000, and (2) History of 
European Architecture from A. D. 1000 to the close of the Renaissance, by 
Professor H. L. Warren; (3) The History of Ancient Art, by Dr. O. S. Tonks; 
(5) Architectural Design, by Professor W. L. Mowll; (6) Design as Applied 
in the Arts, and (7) Drawing and Painting in Representation, by Dr. Denman 
W. Ross, assisted by Messrs M. Mower and E. O. Parker. 

Courses in Manual Training: (1) Chipping, Filing and Fitting; (2) Black- 
smithing and Pattern-making; (3) Foundry Practice; and (4) Machine Shop 
Practice, by Messrs. F. R. Pleasonton and F. R. Markham. 

For particulars, address J. L. Love, Chairman, 4 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


BYRDCLIFFE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

Children’s Classes. Physical culture, Nature study, Drawing, Dancing, 
Singing, Carpentry. 

Miss Hopkins will manage a house for the residence of children without 
their parents. Fee for board and tuition, ten weeks $250. Another boarding 
house for students and children with their parents; rate $8 per week. Fee 
for each class $4 per month. Season, July 1 to September 1s. 

METAL WORK. Mr. H. L. Martin will teach a class of adults. The 
Summer School of the Art Students’ League has its headquarters at Wood- 
stock, one and one-half miles from Byrdcliffe. 
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ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
American Fine Arts Building, 215 West 57th Street, New York. 


The Art Students’ League will conduct classes in Drawing from Life and 
Antique, Painting, Illustration and Composition under Mr. Edward Dufner. 
Classes will begin June 1st and continue until September 26th. Excellent 
opportunities are offered to teachers and those students who cannot take 
advantage of the regular classes of the League. 

Woodstock, Ulster County, New York. The out-of-door painting classes 
of the Art Students’ League will be held at Woodstock, New York, with Mr. 
Birge Harrison as instructor, and Mr. John Carlson as assistant. Three 
criticisms will be given each week; two in the field, and one in the studio. 
Term will begin June 1st and will continue until October 15th. Circulars 
will be mailed on application. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Providence, R. I., June 29 to August 1. 


Teachers of Drawing and Manual Training as well as Students and Crafts- 
men will find an unusual opportunity offered them in the courses given this 
summer. Those who are trying to meet the demand for an increased know- 
ledge in the manual arts will find these courses very helpful. All work will 
be credited in the same way as in the winter session, and certificates will be 
issued to students who have satisfactorily completed a summer course. 
Courses: 1. Metal Work for Grammar and High Schools. 2. Design, 
Theory and Practice. 3. Out Door Sketch Class. 4. Book Binding. 
5. Jewelry and Silver-smithing. 6. Manual Training for Elementary Schools. 
7. Tooled and Modeled Leather. For information address, Augustus F. Rose, 
Director. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Strong and practical vacation courses in Drawing; Elementary Manual 
Training, Pottery, Woodworking, Methods of Teaching the Manual Arts, 
Furniture Making, Manual Training Design, Wood Turning, Sheet Metal 
Working in Copper and Brass, Organization and Administration of Manual 
Training, Mechanical Draughting, Plain Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery 
Cooking. 

Term, June 2nd to August 8th. Tuition, free. For bulletin and further 
information, address The Registrar. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS OF CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


Competent instruction. Thirteen departments, including a course in 
Arts and Crafts, with an enrollment in 1907 of 298. About 2,500 total enroll- 
ment in 1907. The best environment for study. Famous lectures. A place 
whose charms are noted. Expense moderate. Catalogue on request. 
Chautauqua, New York. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL OF ART AND INDUSTRY AND ART 
COLONY. 


AT BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ON THE COAST OF MAINE. 


Courses are given in drawing and painting from nature, applied design, 
school arts, mechanical drawing and manual training. Six separate depart- 
ments with a thoroughly trained teacher in charge of each. Classes for super- 
intendents of schools, supervisors and teachers of manual arts, grade teachers, 
art students and high school pupils. 

Provision has been made to accommodate a limited number who do not 
join any class. The school is located on a hill overlooking the harbor in the 
midst of beautiful natural scenery of unusual variety. Here one may dress 
in their most comfortable clothes, lie on the grass under the spruces or take 
daily excursions among the islands and harbors along the coast, and then 
enjoy the company of artists and good companions around the open fire at 
night. Terms very low. Rooms must be engaged in advance to be near the 
School. Send for illustrated circular to A. G. Randall, Director of Manual 
Arts, 127 Daboll St., Providence, R. I. 


THE NEW YORK NORMAL ART SCHOOL. 


Offers an attractive course for Teachers of School Art and Manual Express- 
sion, broad, artistic, practical, technical. Full diploma for supervising or 
teaching in public or private schools. Catalog and terms on request. The 
New York Normal Art School, 541 Lexington Ave., New York. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 

New York City. 

This school conducts a summer class in “Fashion Drawing” under the 
instruction of Miss Cora M. Norman, studios 1 and 3, at 161 Columbus Avenue, 
corner 67th St. Larger studios will be opened in the fall, a new floor now 
being built for this purpose. Should a sufficient number of inquiries be received 
additional Summer classes, in charge of Mr. F. M. Dumond, will be organized. 
Address for all information A. C. Friedrichs, 161 Columbus Ave., New York City. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

Summer Term, June 15 to August 15, 1908. 

Drawing and Painting from the object, out-door sketching for beginners 
and advanced students, Decorative Design and Applied Arts. Sketching from 
costumed figure. Composition and Illustration. Special class in eut-door 
painting under Mr. Gustav von Schlegell, late of Paris, France. 

The course is especially adapted to teachers in public and private schools. 
The school rooms, well lighted and accessible by elevator, are situated on the 
fourth floor of the public library building. For particulars apply to Robert 
Koehler, Director, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Six weeks, June 23-July 31. Draw- 
ing, manual training, arts and crafts. 

Six courses in drawing; nine courses in manual training and arts and 
crafts. Adapted especially to needs of teachers of Southern states. Under 
the general direction of Professor Royal B. Farnum of the Cleveland School 
of Art and Professor F. J. Corl of Dupont Manual Training School, Louisville 
Progressive courses, covering two, three and four years. Bulletins containing 
outlines and directions for home study. This permits teachers to do consec- 
utive work through a series of years. Credits given for this work accepted 
by other institutions. For further information address P. P. Claxton, Supt. 


SUMMER SESSION OF STOUT TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Menomonie, Wisconsin. July 27, 1908 to August 29, 1908. 

Nine Courses in Domestic Art and Science. Eleven courses in Manual 
Training. Equipment Unsurpassed. Experienced Teachers. For Circular 
of information giving details address Supt. L. D. Harvey, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 

Situated on the lake front. Credits and certificates given if desired. 
Regular faculty all summer. Design, Composition, Illustration, Crafts, 
Mechanical Drawing, Still Life, Drawing and Painting from Life, Metal Work, 
Pottery, Woodwork, Methods, Landscape. Private Students have benefits 
of all regular classes. Tuition $25.00 for three summer months. List of 
Boarding places on application. Teachers’ Class begins July 7th. M. M. 
Newman, Secretary, 6 Madison Street. 
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~ Chart of an Elementary Course in Art. Interpreted by the Se 

















Tue Srx STANDARD Co ors, R, O, Y, G, B, V. 





PLANTS WITH FLOWERS OR SEED PACKS. 





Illustrative drawing. 





SIMPLE OBJECTS, quickly made, useful in play 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER JANUA 
a PLANT DRAWING AND COLOR CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING AND DESIGN PICTO 
GRASSES, SEDGES AND FRUITS. SIMPLE OBJECTS, quickly made, useful in play ILLUSTRATIV! 
Direction and character of growth. Color. and for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 1. Christma 
Appropriate size of sheet. Freehand practice of straight and curved lines and : Pr ty 
Illustrative drawing. the circle. Terms of position and relation. Free expressi: 

Tue Specrrum. Names of six colors. Illustrative drawing. Reading pict: 
SIMPLE PLANTS AND VEGETABLES. SIMPLE OBJECTS, quickly made, useful in play ILLUSTRATIVI 
Direction and character of branching. .Color. and for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 1. Christma 
Appropriate shape of sheet. Freehand practice of horizontal and vertical lines, 2. Winter L 
Illustrative drawing. square and oblong. Terms of position and rela- 3- Myths an 

tion. Guided expre: 


Reading pict 





FAMILIAR OB] 





Hues or CoLor. 


Bisecting, trisecting, measuring to % inch. Ruling 
straight lines. 


Relative positions and sizes of parts. Color. and for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 1. Objects s 

Well chosen position on sheet. Freehand practice of oblique lines and angles. rtati 

Illustrative drawing. Square and oblong in all positions. 2. Effects of 

Use of ruler in measuring inch and half-inch. 3. Historical 

TINTs AND SHADES OF COLOR. tl . Representatio 

ustrative drawing. action. Re 

4 LEAVES, FLOWERS AND SPRAYS. SIMPLE OBJECTS INVOLVING BUT TWO SILHOUETTES 

Proportions and foreshortening of parts. DIMENSIONS. Christmas Symbols. Letter- 1. Proportio 

Silhouette. ing in Capitals. 2. Grouping 

Trimming and mounting of sheet with appropriate Freehand practice of square, oblong and equilateral 3. Animals : 
triangle in all positions. 

ne ee +d 4 Study of Illus 





SPRAYS WITH FLOWERS OR FRUITS. 
Proportions and foreshortening of parts. 
Two tones of gray or color. 
Trimming and mounting of sheet with appropyiate 
margins. . 
COMPLEMENTARY COLORS. 


SIMPLE OBJECTS INVOLVING BUT TWO 
DIMENSIONS. Christmas symbols. Freehand 
lettering. 

Use of Compasses. Circle and its parts. 

Measuring to % inch, and use of tonventional signs 

for foot and inch. 


PICTURE MAKI 


1. Studies of 
in level 

2. Grouping 

3. Animals, | 
colors. 


Study of Illus 























FLOWER AND FRUIT SPRAYS AND TREES. 





Textures of different parts. 
Space division. Balance of attractions. 
HARMONIES OF SIMILAR Coors. Monochromatic 


and Analogous Schemes. 





FLOWERAND FRU'!T SPRAYS, VEGETABLES, 





AND TREES. 
Beauty of growth. Grace of line. 
Rhythmic interrelations of parts. 
HARMONIES OF DissIMrLaR COLORS. 
ary and Complex Schemes. 


Complement- 














SPRAYS WITH FLOWERS OR FRUITS. SIMPLE OBJECTS INVOLVING BUT TWO FORESHORTE)D 
' Proportions and foreshortening of parts. DIMENSIONS. Christmas symbols. Freehand 1. Studies of 
Outline. Three tones of color. lettering. indrical 
Trimming and mounting of sheet with appropriate Use of Compasses. Hexagon and octagon. 2. Grouping 
margins. Drawing to scale. 3- ape 
ScaLes oF VALUE. ane hte Se 
if FLOWER AND FRUIT SPRAYS. USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS INVOLV- CONVERGENCE 
jects studied sii 
Details of structure,—joints, bracts, etc. ING THREE DIMENSIONS. ae . alae: of 
Decorative arrangement within appropriate en- Roman Alphabet. two sets of | 
closing forms. Use of board, T square, and triangles. Two views of 2. Grouieg 

. ts, 
ScALES OF INTENSITY. simple solids. Development of surface. 3 “Seruste 


Study of Pict 





USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS INVOLV- 
ING THREE DIMENSIONS. 


Roman Alphabet. 
Working drawings, plan and elevation, to scale. 
Geometric Problems. Development of surface. : 





USEFULAND BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS INVOLV- 
ING THREE DIMENSIONS. 


Freehand Alphabets. 


Working drawings to scale. 
ment of surface. 


Sections. Develop- 





| 
| 


AIDS TO CORI 


1. Invisible 
jects an 

2. Grouping 

3. Birds and 
color. 


Study of Pict 





EFFECTIVE Bf 


1. Manipulat 
ture, ill 
e. Grouping 
3. Animals ; 
environ 
Pose: 
Study of Pict 











— 


Supplement to the School | 
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_ for Supervisors and Teachers. 








'UARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH 





APRIL, MAY AND JUNE 





-TORIAL DRAWING AND COMPOSITION 


= 


PLANT DRAWING, COLOR AND DESIGN 








TIVE SKETCHES. 


tmas and Holiday experiences. 
tr Sports and Games. 

er Rhymes. 

ession of the idea. 

pictures for their story. 


THE SPRING. 


1. Illustrative drawings appropriate to the season. 
2, Simple Ornament, derived from the flowers, or other spring 
life, for any object in the child’s world. 


Repetition and Alternation in borders. 
Any approved colors, 





IVE DRAWINGS. 

tmas presents. 

tr Landscapes and Experiences. 
s and Legends. 

pression of ideas. 

pictures for their story. 


THE SPRING GROWTHS. 
1. Drawings from catkins, flowers, etc. 


2. Simple Ornament. derived from nature, or geometric in charac- 
ter, for any object in the child’s world. 


Repetition and Alternation in borders and surfaces. 
Coloring : One color with white, gray or black. 








OBJECTS UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS. 


ts seen in wintér. 

tation, etc. 

s of wind, rain, snow, etc. 

rical stories illustrated. ' 

lation of general appearances, with special emphasis on 
Reading pictures for their story. ’ 


Means of communication and trans- 


THE SPRING FLOWERS. 
1. Drawings from flowers, leaves, etc. 


2. Simple Ornament, derived from nature, or geometric in charac- 
ter, for any object in the child’s world. 


Repetition and Alternation around centers. 
Coloring : Tones of one color. 





om 


TES. 


rtions. Most effective view of an object. 
ying for story. Similarity. 
als and birds, studied for typical shapes and colors. 


Nustrations for method of telling the story. 





FREEHAND DECORATION. 
1, Spring flowers studied for units and colors. 


2. Repetition and Alternation of units. Stamping. 
rangement. 


3. Design for objects useful in School and at home. 
Coloring: A group of hues. 


Orderly ar- 








AKING. : 

8 of the effects of distance, foreshortening and of changes 
evel, in spherical and hemispherical objects. 

ing for story. Contrast. 

ils, birds and insects, studied for specific shapes and typical 
rs. 


(llustrations for method of telling the story. 


FREEHAND DECORATION. 
1. Spring flowers studied for units and colors. 
2. Rosettes. Surface patterns and borders with radial units. 
3- Designs for objects useful in school and at home. 


Coloring : Complementary colors. 








TENING. 

s of the effects of foreshortening upon hemispherical, cy]- 
ical and conical objects singly and in groups. Concen- 
ing for story. Values. (tric circles. 


‘ls, birds and fishes, studied for specific shapes and colors, 
in expressive attitudes. 





FREEHAND DECORATION. 


1. Spring flowers studied for units and for scales of color. 

2. Florets. Bilateralarrangement. Unit building. Drop patterns. 
3- Designs for objects useful in school and at home. 

Coloring: A scale of tones from one color. 





NCE. 

d singly and combined with others. 

s of the effects of distance and of foreshortening, involving 
of retreating edges. 

jing for Composition. Values. 

s, fishes, and shells, studied for details of form 
cture. . 

Pictures for technique. 


and 


DESIGNS INVOLVING WEAVING, or cross stitch embroidery. 
1, Rhythm of Measure. Free Balance. 
2. The use of straight lines in dividing areas, in stripe patterns and 
plaids ; squared units from animal, bird, and insect motives. 
3- Designs for Useful objects. Coloring: Grays and groups of 
colors of low intensity. 








IRRECT DRAWING. 

ble and pooduced edges, Axes, Diagonals, in single ob- 
s and in groups. 

ping for Composition. Harmonies of color. 

and insects, studied for details of structure and effects of 
or. Pose. 


Pictures for technique. 


DESIGNS INVOLVING THE USE OF THE STENCIL, 
or perforating or inlaying. 
1. Rhythm of Line. The use of the abstract spot in making units 
of design.- ‘ 
2. Position of bridges in stencils. Use of one and two colors, in 
surface patterns, borders, rosettes and panels. 
Designs for Useful objects. Coloring: Monochromatic, and 
Analogous Schemes. 





RENDERING. 


ulation of pencil and brush to suggest difference in tex- 
, illumination, etc. % 

jing for Composition. Harmonies of Color. 

ils and birds and insects, studied in relation to natural 
ironment, for the beauties of appearance and movement. 


Bs 
Pictures for techniqve. 





DESIGNS INVOLVING PRINTING, in one or more colors, on 

paper, cloth, etc. 

1. Interrelation of elements. 
decorative material. 

2. Mechanical repetition. Use of one or more colors in motto 
cards, covers, programs, end papers, book plates, etc. 

3- Designs for. Useful objects. Coloring: Complementary and 
Complex schemes. 


Translation of natural forms into 
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